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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE DEWEY ANNIVERSARY 


Thousands who could not attend in per- 
ison the celebration recently held in New 
York on the occasion of Professor John 
Dewey’s seventieth birthday nevertheless 
Hoined in paying tribute to our foremost 
dducational philosopher. Coming into edu- 
sational work at a time when the Herbar- 
tians were engaged in exploiting the re- 
apitulation theory, the doctrine of interest, 
nd the Formal Steps in instruction, Pro- 
essor Dewey saw the limitations of these 
deas as they were being advanced and 
provided the fundamental criticism neces- 
ary to purge them of harmful elements. 
Bringing to educational questions the train- 
ng of a scientist in the fields of psychology 
nd sociology, he was able to lay a founda- 
ion for both method and curriculum in his 
halysis of learning processes and his 
evolutionary conception of the nature and 
metion of the common school. 

Not content with theory alone, he in- 
tituted and for some years directed an 
xperimental school, the forerunner of the 
-called progressive schools that are now 
tattered over the country from Maine to 

alifornia. In this he showed how children 
hay be permitted normal activity, freedom 

9 act as individuals, and opportunity to 
tarn how to codperate in joint enterprises 

actually doing so. Books and formal 


subjects of study he largely replaced with 
‘‘occupations,’’? emphasizing the use of 
handwork in the education of children and 
anticipating the ‘‘activity units’’ now 
more and more frequently reported by 
progressive schools. 

Compelled by circumstances to leave 
Chicago and go to New York, he has since 
devoted himself primarily to philosophy— 
not the analysis of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions nor the rehashing of the formulas of 
the past, but reflections on real life prob- 
lems of the present. Gradually this interest 
has led him into active participation in con- 
temporary social movements. He has 
studied conditions in China and Japan, in 
Mexico, and in Russia. To all these coun- 
tries he went by invitation of the authori- 
ties and his advice is, if possible, more 
highly prized by them than it is at home. 
They have access to many of his writings 
in their own languages and these have in- 
fluenced them profoundly in the develop- 
ment of their educational theories. 

It is significant that the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association should have called upon Pro- 
fessor Dewey for appraisal of the report 
of one of its most important committees, 
that on the articulation of the units of the 
public school system. Characteristically he 
warned against a merely external or me- 
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chanical organization of a system of schools, 
a setting up of distinctions as to stages of 
growth and difference of character where 
none in fact actually exist. In similar 
manner he has recently pointed out to the 
Progressive Education Association its fail- 
ure to make use of scientific method in 
determining the results obtained by the 
newer, more informal methods employed in 
the schools represented in the society. 
Whether Professor Dewey’s attempt to 
aid democracy at large in realizing its 
higher industrial and economic as well as 
social and political ideals will turn out so 
fortunately as has his quiet and unassum- 
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ing leadership in education, no one cay 
foretell. That task is bound to be a long 
and arduous one. That he will builj 
securely on principles grounded deeply in 
human nature and the highest ethical ideals 
goes without saying. He will thus assist jn 
laying foundations upon which true liberals 
may build for many years to come. That 
he should have the courage thus to enter 
upon a nation-wide struggle for humm 
betterment at a time when most men fed 
that their life’s work is done speaks 
eloquently of his sincerity and utter 
forgetfulness of personal ease and con. 
fort. 


THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN—AN EXPERIMENT 


ERNEsT PEFFER 
Principal, Maxson School, Plainfield, New Jersey 


The faculty of the Maxson School, Plain- 
field, New Jersey, have been experiment- 
ing this past year with an adaptation of the 
Codperative Group Plan of organization 
in the elementary grades. The problem of 
providing specialized teaching in all sub- 
jects in these grades is common to most 
schools and this article attempts to outline 
briefly the steps taken to create an organi- 
zation in an otherwise traditionally organ- 
ized school system. 


SURVEY AND APPROACH TO PROBLEM 


The primary teaching group was defi- 
nitely taxed to the limit with the prepara- 
tion of the usual fundamental subjects plus 
the so-called social and recreatory subjects 
now receiving stronger emphasis within the 
system. The individual, group, and free 
activity phases of work had taken their ac- 
cepted places in the teaching procedure. In 
discussing the situation, it was apparent 


that the teachers needed to be talented§. 
and resourceful to a degree almost reaching 
the limit of possibility. Yet the real mo 
tive for discussing possible changes was no 
this roint of view, but rather the feeling 
that the children were not getting full ad- 
vantage of the training and latent talent oj 
the teaching staff. This school situatio 
is too bromidic to illustrate. The teacher 
in group conferences were presented with 
the set of principles governing the improve 
ment of the organization in the primary 
grades as formulated by Dr. James F 
Hosic. This provided the basis for di 
cussion in teacher conferences, in which ! 
eareful study of each proposal was made 
It was apparent to the group that the schod 
organization could not be revolutionized, 0! 
matter how worth while each principle was 
believed to be. Instead, an adaptation 0 
the Codperative Group Plan seemed mos 
practicable and feasible. Needless to saJ; 
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the teachers all felt keenly the possibilities 
of the organization suggested by Dr. Hosic 
and to that end the present experiment in 
the Maxson School is heading. 


ADAPTATION OF THE COOPERATIVE 
GROUP PLAN 


The teachers felt that the fundamental 
subjects, so called, might still be taught by 
the individual teacher on the usual grade 
basis, but limited to the morning session. 
The time schedule permitted this plan in 
all grades as far as the sixth year. This 


‘Bleft an afternoon session free for the adap- 


tation of the Codperative Group Plan 
where social science, art, science type, and 
reereatory subjects could be definitely 
placed in the hands of the teachers best 
prepared by training and talent for teach- 
ing them. A grouping was made, adjust- 
ing the codperative plan to groups of three 
dasses beginning with the first grade. This 
was convenient and practical in the Max- 
son School situation, as nine classes were 
involved. This made three codperating 
groups. Of course, this is a mechanical 
feature and not essential to the successful 
working out of the plan in another school. 


“Then, by personal choice of the teachers 
and in conference with the principal, one 


teacher in each group took over art work; 


mother the social science and dramatics; 


{ithe morning session. 


and the third, music and nature. In the 
upper grade codperating group library 
reading, including remedial, silent, and 
recreatory types, was substituted for social 
science, as this subject had been placed in 
The teachers then 
planned, as far as conditions permitted, to 


gmake their rooms reflect the specialized 


type of work being carried on in the after- 


g200n. Soon, with the aid of some simple 


additional equipment, the art room re- 


apembled a classroom studio; the social 


- say, 


sience room certainly helped to create a 
simulating environment; the nature room 
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became a laboratory alive with plants, live 
insects, animals, and whatnots in season. 
All this was done slowly, but its accomplish- 
ment reflected the serious study of the 
situation by the teacher and the enthusiasm 
of the pupils and teachers for the new or- 
ganization. The plan, as far as the Maxson 
School was concerned, permitted the intro- 
duction of the New Jersey State Course of 
Study in Social Science in a thorough man- 
ner. It also gave an opportunity to present 
natural science to the children, a subject 
which had been neglected almost en- 
tirely. The introduction of the subject 
termed ‘‘dramatics’’ went a long way to- 
ward the solution of the assembly problem. 
A new auditorium addition had been 
erected, and by having assembly meetings 
weekly for each codperating group, com- 
plete and effective use of the auditorium 
was possible. The dramaties teacher pre- 
pared pupils for participation in the pro- 
grams, each group entertaining in turn, 
while musical opportunities were expanded 
by the music teacher. This meant instruc- 
tion and special training in dramatics and 
the constant use of stereopticon, moving 
picture machine, phonograph, and radio as 
often as these agencies could be brought 
into correlation with the codperative group 
program. 


COORDINATING THE TEACHING PLANS 
IN THE GROUP 


This brief outline of the procedure might 
justly be called the mechanical depart- 
mental plan brought into the lower grades. 
This was the one thing which the teachers 
decided to avoid, and all felt that the key 
element was the acceptance of the principle 
calling for group meetings to codrdinate 
teaching plans. The group being small and 
the teachers unusually intimate and alive 
to the situation, made it unnecessary to des- 
ignate a permanent chairman. Instead 
each teacher accepted the responsibility of 
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chairmanship in turn each schedule period. 
One meeting was held each schedule period 
of three weeks, when all the teaching plans 
were coordinated. The social science work 
demanded help from the music teacher and 
the art teacher; the nature work, too, was 
just as often reflected in the plans of the 
art teacher. The assembly programs usu- 
ally definitely carried to the audience, 
through dramatization, song, and the visual 
agencies, phases of the codrdinated program 
of work. Hand work, a part of the social 
science teaching program, field trips, na- 
ture walks and school flower-gardening 
were all discussed in the group meetings. 
Intimate checking up of the work as it 
progressed during the schedule period was 
easily accomplished. This brief statement 
of codrdinating plans suggests the vital 
elements added to the usual school situation 
and indicates the great possibilities which 
the Codperative Group Plan permits. One 
element not mentioned, but intensely worth 
while, was the successful correlating and 
vitalizing of the reading program and writ- 
ten English work scheduled in the morning, 
but used in a practical manner with their 
afternoon subjects. 


THE MECHANICS OF THE MAXSON 
SCHOOL PLAN 


The class grouping has already been 
mentioned, but the term, ‘‘schedule 
period,’? may need explanation. With 
three teachers, it would take three after- 
noons for each class to make one cycle. 
Fifteen school days, or three weeks, then 
gave each class five days with each teacher. 
This we call a ‘‘schedule period.’’ The 
routine was easily established by schedul- 
ing a class in turn to each of the three 
teachers within the group, permitting the 
class to remain an entire afternoon. A full 
afternoon permitted utmost elasticity in a 
teacher’s plans. Hand and art work, visits 
to points of interest about the city, nature 
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excursions and garden work could lp 
planned with no restrictions so far as time! 
was concerned. The assembly period was 
scheduled one or two afternoons each week 
and usually occupied half an hour. Prob. 
lems of time adjustments, the attention 
span of the early grade children, and other 
items were discussed in group meeting, 
No attempt was made at this time to break 
up the usual class groups, but a new child 
accounting form was compiled by the teach." 
ers which served as a diary for recording 
the teachers’ experiences with each pupil 
This will naturally lead to the breaking up 
of the usual class groups into a more homo. 
geneous distribution of the children accord. 
ing to their special talents. One weaknes 
which all the teachers felt was the mechani- 
cal feature of the plan, which scheduled a 
class every third afternoon. However, the 
coérdinated work in the rooms in which 
the pupils spent the other two afternoons 
helped to overcome this gap in teaching. It 
was evident that no better scheme was prac- 
tical until the codperative group idea inf 
cluded the whole day’s program. This is 
the ultimate goal, should the plan continue 
to justify itself. Our problem this next 
school year, other than to more intensively 
specialize room equipment and to coordi 
nate the work of the teachers within the 
group, is to overcome the effects of this 
mechanical weakness, which so far has not 
proven a very serious handicap. 






















RESULTS APPARENT TO DATE 


The teachers are all unusually happy and 
enthusiastic for their program of the work. 
Specialization is now possible in one 0 
two fields for which each teacher has the 
talent and a natural interest. Of course, it 
the groups some teachers felt that they 
were not definitely gifted, but all had 
latent talents and interests which now 
could be developed by intensifying thei 
attention on them. This makes more ull 





























befgiorma results possible in all teaching situa- 
tions. The children ‘‘love’’ their afternoon 
program and never has the school been so 
ttractive and all-absorbing. The slow 
pupil in the morning number or reading 
ass is now occupying the spotlight as na- 
ure expert or thespian in the assembly 
program. In contrast, the children rec- 
sgnize the purpose of the morning program 
and diligently apply their efforts as indi- 
.@riduals or in small groups to an uninter- 
nggeupted program of fundamentals. All 
give for the afternoon, as one may judge 
by the twinkling feet in the corridors and 
he excited comments as each tadpole loses 
1. tail or as a sand table grows into an 
ndian village. With happy children ex- 
posed to a highly codrdinated and special- 
ed teaching plan, the parents soon became 
ntelligently sympathetic with the idea. We 
eel that we have won their approval and 
pained their confidence through the intro- 
luction of a plan involving so much 
Meacher initiative. As far as subject re- 
in-pults are concerned, we know the effective- 
isqpess of the teaching of the so-called funda- 
ueqmental subjects has not been impaired as 
xt/eridenced by standard tests. We are con- 
elypdent that we are presenting a worth-while 
di.grogram of unusual vitality in the after- 
the 
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noon session. Judging from the interest 
aroused, habits of study and research in- 
culeated, and opportunities given the chil- 
dren for specialized training, we feel that 
we are experimenting with an idea of real 
educational significance. We appreciate 
more keenly as we work with the Codpera- 
tive Group Plan our meager beginning with 
this tremendous idea, yet we have ex- 
perienced a measure of satisfaction, the de- 
gree of which is limited to the one year of 
experimentation with this adaptation of the 
plan. 

From the point of view of the prin- 
cipal and his plan for teacher training, 
what school problem could present greater 
opportunities for showing the teachers, as 
individuals and as a group, the growth 
along educational lines each can attain and 
the vital contributions each can make to 
the general teaching situation? This 
growth and the enthusiasm and initiative 
displayed, along with the cordial atmos- 
phere this plan engendered among the 
teachers, has given the writer great satis- 
faction and pleasure. Of course, the re- 
sponsibilities naturally accruing from the 
many problems coming from this unique 
situation has made an unusually busy and 
interesting school year’s work. 





THE CAPACITY TO GROW AS THE PRIMARY QUALIFICATIO 
OF TEACHERS IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


ELLswortH CoLLInes 
Dean, College of Education, University of Oklahoma 


An experience in our Training School I 
think will illustrate to some extent my view 
of educating teachers. Our Training School 
is organized more or less along the lines of 
progressive education. We do not attempt 
to teach the conventional school subjects 
as such. Our boys and girls pursue ac- 
tivities. We usually train about three hun- 
dred teachers each year in this school. We 
call these student teachers apprentice teach- 
ers. They are students, for the most part, 
who pursue the traditional major and 
minor work in our university. One such 
student enrolled in one of our groups of 
boys and girls pursuing a study of social 
problems. This particular group of pupils 
were provided the opportunity to choose 
under the guidance of their teacher any 
social problem—county, state, national, or 
international—they might desire to study. 
At the time the apprentice teacher took 
charge of the class, the group selected a 
study of ‘‘Why the United States Should 
Enter the World Court.’’ After meeting 
the class, he asked for a conference with 
our helping teacher (supervisor). He ex- 
plained that it would be impossible for him 
to take charge of the group of boys and 
girls. He pointed out that he knew nothing 
about the World Court and that he had his 
Master’s degree in history. He emphasized 
that he was fully prepared to teach a 
course in American or European history. 
The helping teacher endeavored to explain 
that, in a study of such problems as the 
pupils had selected, they would have need 
to study considerable history, sociology, 


economics, geography, and political g¢j 
ence, but that material from these subject 
would be selected by the pupils under th 
guidance of the teacher only as it eo 
tributed to a genuine solution of thei 
problem. To make a long story short, th 
apprentice teacher agreed to meet the clas 
again, but on the following day he pr 
sented to our department a withdraw: 
ecard from this course. 

Now let us examine this situation. Cer 
tainly there was nothing wrong with th 
group of boys and girls. They wished t 
make a study of one of the leading prob 
lems at that time. They wished to go abo 
it in the normal life way. A study of th 
paper qualifications of the apprentid 
teacher would indicate that he was full 
prepared to conduct a ninth grade grow 
of pupils in a study of social problem 
His credentials showed he had the A. 
and M. A. degrees from the history depart 
ment of a state university. He had had, i 
addition, twenty-four hours in educatid 
courses. But he failed! Why? First, li 
academic training was limited to a majo 
and minor in very narrow fields of history 
His major was in conventional Americal 
history and his minor in conventional Eur 
pean history. He had had no work in sod 
ology, economics, geography, or politic 
science. His professional work was sci 
tered over the whole field of education 
some history of education, some school a 
ministration, a little educational pg 
chology, ete. He knew nothing about bo 
and girls. He thought his job was teachitf 
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conventional history subjects rather than 
boys and girls. Moreover, he had no con- 
ception whatsoever of the kind of educa- 
tio needed in a democracy like ours. He 
eouldn’t see why it was advisable for boys 
and girls to choose their own problems and 
that the teacher’s job was one of guidance. 
He feared they would not cover the ground! 
In the second place, he conceived teaching 
im as a fixed proposition. He had mastered 
the subject matter of conventional history 
@and considered it his job to impart this 
fixed subject matter to pupils. It was ut- 
im terly impossible for this man to see the 
necessity of varying subject matter accord- 


am ing to the needs of pupils’ activities. 


em Everything was fixed with him! Learning 
on his part was impossible. In brief, this 
particular student teacher was thoroughly 
unqualified to guide the group of boys and 
girls in question for three major reasons. 
First, his subject matter training was too 
narrow. He knew only the subject matter 
of conventional history. Second, he was ig- 


@ norant of boys and girls. He knew nothing 
ie about their interests, needs, and activities. 
Third, he thought he had reached the end 

m of learning in teaching. He knew all that 
mw was necessary to teach boys and girls. 


Educating teachers for progressive 
schools demands at least three major con- 
siderations. First, teachers should pursue 
fields of subject matter instead of the con- 
i@ ventional college major and minor. At the 
present time teachers elect a major or 
minor in the subject they plan to teach. 
The major or minor consists of work in a 

very narrow field such as, for example, 
% American history, botany, government, 
American literature, ete. As a matter of 
fact many majors are even more limited 
than these illustrations. In some cases the 
® major includes a fraction of a subject, as, 
for example, Shakespeare, or Chaucer, or 
colonial American history. The conven- 

@ tional college major wholly unqualifies the 
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teacher for progressive schools. Boys and 
girls do not pursue conventional school 
subjects or fractions thereof. As a matter 
of fact no one does except the student or 
teacher in the conventional school. Boys 
and girls normally pursue activities which 
cut across many conventional school sub- 
jects at a time. A study of the social 
problem, ‘‘Should the United States Enter 
the World Court,’’ cuts across several con- 
ventional school subjects. It includes some 
material from history, some from sociology, 
economies, geography, and political science. 
For this reason one of the primary con- 
siderations in educating teachers for pro- 
gressive schools is that they elect teaching 
fields such as, for example, social sciences, 
natural sciences, languages, industrial arts, 
ete., instead of the conventional major or 
minor. If a teacher is to prepare to teach, 
say, social sciences, in a junior high school, 
he will pursue such courses as American 
history, European history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, geography, political science, and 
anthropology that normally function in the 
lives of boys and girls. 

In the second place, teachers should 
pursue such professional courses as 
will enable them better to understand 
boys and girls and the normal proce- 
dure of learning. At the present time 
many professional schools attempt to 
train teachers by courses. Teachers 
in many of these schools accumulate 
twenty-four hours of education and are 
graduated as trained teachers! This is im- 
possible. No one is trained by courses. 
Progressive schools demand that teachers 
study the interests, needs, and activities 
of boys and girls first hand. They demand 
that teachers above everyone else under- 
stand and appreciate boys and girls and 
how they grow. This cannot be accom- 
plished by conventional courses in educa- 
tion. It can be accomplished only by 
teachers studying boys and girls in actual 
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classrooms, pursuing in this connection 
such professional courses as will enable 
them to better understand the interests, 
needs, and activities of boys and girls at 
the time. 

In the third place, teachers should 
have the capacity to grow. In no 
instance is a teacher expected to pos- 
sess all the subject matter of his 
teaching field or know all about boys 
and girls. On the other hand, the 
teacher is expected to be a continuous stu- 
dent of his field. For example, the social 
science teacher is expected to be a student 
at all times of the current issues in his field 
and of the interests, needs, and activities 
of his boys and girls. The attitude of the 
learner should dominate the teacher in all 
his work. It should be just as much a 
part of the teacher as of his pupils, for 
the idea of ready-made or fixity has no 
place in a school devoted to the growth of 
boys and girls. 

Of these three principles underlying the 
education of teachers for progressive 


schools, I consider the third the most sig- 
nificant. It is very important that teachers 
have a broad understanding of their teach- 


ing fields. This is very necessary in suc- 
cessful teaching. It is also very important 
that the teacher understand his boys and 
girls. Without an understanding of how 
boys and girls grow, teaching is impossible. 
But to my mind the capacity to grow is the 
most important of all in progressive 
schools. It is so for at least two reasons. 
First, it leads teachers to study the chang- 
ing subject matter of their teaching fields. 
It makes it possible for teachers to be con- 
tinuous students of new subject matter as 
a result of current changes in life outside 
of the school. It enables teachers to keep 
abreast of the times. Second, it leads teach- 
ers to study changing boys and girls. It 
enables teachers to keep abreast of the 
changing interests, needs, and activities of 
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boys and girls. The capacity to grow is 
for these reasons, the primary qualific. 
tions of teachers in progressive schools, |j 
ever leads teachers, on the one hand, ty 
higher qualifications in the subject matter 
of teaching fields and, on the other hand, 
to a better understanding of the interests, 
needs, and activities of growing boys and 
girls. 

Perhaps a brief statement as to how 
these principles operate in our own Train. 
ing School might be helpful. As stated 
before, boys and girls of this school pursue 
activities instead of the conventional school 
subjects. They initiate, plan, execute, and 
judge their own activities under the guid. 
ance of their teachers. Students of our 
college are known as apprentice teachers. 
On entering our College of Education they 
elect in conference with an adviser their 
teaching field. They are then assigned to 
a regular group of boys and girls in our 
Training School pursuing this field, and 
remain in charge of this class until gradua- 
tion from our college. For example, if a 
student, Mr. Jones, elects the social science 
teaching field in the junior high school as 
the teaching field in which he desires to do 
his work, he is assigned to a group of boys 
and girls in our junior high school pursuing 
this type of work. He remains in charge 
of this group under the guidance of a help- 
ing teacher (supervisor) until he graduates 
from our college. He meets the group daily 
at the regular period of work. During the 
first semester he studies classroom manage- 
ment problems, the psychology of boys and 
girls, and the subject matter of the activi- 
ties pursued by the class. This is followed 
during the second semester with a study of 
teaching procedures, teaching problems, 
and the psychology of boys and girls. This 
constitutes his first year’s work. In addi- 
tion to his work in the Training School, 
this student teacher pursues at the same 
time two kinds of college work. The first 
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involves professional courses dealing with 
classroom management problems and the 
psychology of boys and girls. His profes- 
sional work is selected around his teaching 
activity. The second involves academic 
subjects in the social sciences, e.g., history, 
sociology, economies, political science, and 
anthropology. He pursues such courses in 
these several subjects as are related to the 
social science activities engaged in by jun- 
ior high school boys and girls. 

During the second year this student 
teacher has complete charge of his class 
under the direction of his helping teacher. 
He receives considerable aid from his help- 
ing teacher during the first semester of his 
second year, but very little during the sec- 
ond semester, since he is supposed to be 
able to conduct his class effectively. During 
his second year he continues his college 
studies in professional and academic work 
in the social sciences. In both eases the 
work is selected directly around his teach- 
ing activity. 

It might be well to point out specifically 
just how this plan of teacher training in- 
cludes the three principles underlying the 
education of teachers for progressive 
schools. In the first place, the student 
teacher here described pursues a teaching 
field in the social sciences. His academic 
work is broad and is centered around the 
subject matter involved in the activities of 


boys and girls. In the second place, he 
studies boys and girls and how they grow 
at first hand. He has charge of a group of 
boys and girls throughout his training and 
in addition pursues such professional 
courses as will help him along this line. In 
the third place, the attitude of the learner 
is encouraged. The very situation in our 
Training School builds this attitude. The 
student teacher soon finds out that it is im- 
possible to possess all the subject matter 
(both professional and academic) at one 
time needed to direct his class. In the first 
place, the activities selected by the boys 
and girls in practically every instance in- 
volve some needed subject matter not in 
hand by the teacher. This demands that 
the teacher continuously study his field in 
order to be able to guide the work of his 
class. In the second place, the varying in- 
terests, needs, and activities of boys and 
girls demand that the teacher continuously 
study his boys and girls, since his job is to 
guide boys and girls along the line of their 
interests, needs, and activities. The ca- 
pacity to grow is thus the primary outcome 
of our Training School. It ever leads our 
young teachers on to higher levels of un- 
derstanding of the subject matter in their 
teaching fields and the interests, needs, and 
activities of growing boys and girls under 
their guidance. We consider it the primary 
qualification of the teachers in our school. 











REALITY IN EDUCATION 


GEORGE 


Y. Rusk 


New York City 


The chief problem of contemporary col- 
legiate education is the discovery of means 
by which to lend to its exercises the dig- 
nity, the reality, the self-evidencing value 
attained in primary education where the 
project method is used and the teacher 
functions not as an instructor but simply 
as a suggester of projects and of the best 
ways to codrdinate the projects of indi- 
viduals in those of the class group. Many 
educators—notably Dean McConn in his 
College or Kindergarten—are now advocat- 
ing as a means to lending reality to col- 
legiate studies the separation of the so- 
called ‘‘better’’ students from the 
‘*poorer.’’ But reality cannot be imparted 
by such means. The brighter the students 
the more absurd will the instruction seem 
if not conducted along the lines which re- 
search in primary education has shown to 
be psychologically sound—briefly, the use 
of the project method. Many of the poorer 
students will always be among those sensi- 
tive to the highest values of culture, but 
because of emotional strains, or deep in- 
sight into the complexity of truth or 
originality and purposiveness, especially 
sensitive to the deadening effect of all un- 
sound methods of instruction, and so un- 
able to rank high in competitive tests on 
material taught by present methods; yet 
capable, if not discouraged by scholastic 
rejection or condemnation, of becoming 
leaders in thought after entering upon 
freely chosen projects beyond college walls 
—alumni in whom their colleges could take 
special pride. And many of those achiev- 
ing the highest ranks are always either 
grinds (greasy or otherwise) without suffi- 


cient originality to do anything but master 
the assigned lessons, or men with money to 
spend on expert coaching or with friends 
who have lists of all the questions (with 
exact answers) asked in the examinations 
in a generation, students who will never be 
leaders in the intellectual life of their 
times. Incontestable proof of the preced. 
ing assertions can be found in a vast litera. 
ture on psychiatry and primary education, 
for instance, in The Normal Mind by V. 
H. Burnham and The Mind in the Making 
by E. J. Swift. 

The gates of learning, therefore, must be 
kept ajar to all who wish to enter them. 
But respect for learning and a sincere 
interest in it should be inspired in the 
minds of all its collegiate neophytes by 
making it a real project for them as it now 
is for many of the pupils in our kinder- 
gartens, a search for truth and a means of 
self-expression. In order that it may be- 
come such, the following changes in cdl- 
legiate instruction and life should be made: 

1. Every student should be required to 
answer perfectly before being granted a 
passing mark in any course several hur- 
dred announced questions covering the con- 
clusions of the leading authorities in the 
field of thought of the course with regard 
to the chief problems in the field. No 
course is a serious search for truth which 
has 60% as a passing grade. Little original 
work of any value can be done by a student 
who does not know thoroughly the state of 
expert opinion in the field of his work. 

2. Professors should be banished from 
the classroom and chairmen be substituted 
who will merely maintain parliamentary 
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order while the students discuss the essen- 
tial problems in the various fields of 
thought, guided by a list of provocative 
questions. No course can be a serious 
search for truth with a professor present— 
inevitably (because of his wider knowl- 
edge) conducting the discussion to his fore- 
ordained conclusions. In primary educa- 
tion with its concrete projects a teacher can 
be present and simply suggest projects and 
aid in their codrdination. But in the ab- 
stract work of the colleges, if he makes a 
suggestion he is almost certain at the same 
time to declare a solution—his solution— 
and by the authority of his position to have 
it supinely accepted, and for that reason 
send his students to the next problem un- 
prepared to wrestle with it and no longer 
taking part in a sincere search for truth. 
The student discussions could be kept on 
a high plane by making it clear that a 
student who uses the hours of discussion 
for deep thinking will have to spend fewer 
later in his own study, and that only by 
taking part in the discussions earnestly can 
one gain the quick mastery of a subject and 
the self-confidence with regard to it neces- 
sary to pass a required oral examination 
before professors at the end of each term. 
By this plan the regard of one’s peers 
would be the essential motive for good 
work day by day—the only ultimate motive 
possible in human society—not that of a 
taskmaster to be deluded as far as possible. 

3. Each student should be required to 
present a paper in each course, which a 
professor would mark by suggesting con- 
trary facts which the student had ignored 
in coming to his conclusions. No paper 
would be credited to a student till he had 
justified his conclusions in spite of the con- 
trary facts cited by his professor. Such 
marking would make evident to a student 
that his work was a real search for truth. 

4. Expert psychiatrists should be em- 
Ployed to destroy the chief emotional com- 
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plexes which prevent any student from 
achieving his highest possibilities. Thus 
the work of many students could be trans- 
formed from indifference to eager achieve- 
ment. 

5. Amateur athletics should be required 
for all the students; commercialized con- 
tests should be suppressed. Then the glory 
of athletics would no longer blind the eyes 
of students to scholastic values—which had 
been made real to them by the previously 
deseribed devices. 

Only on the basis of the plans for col- 
legiate instruction which we have presented 
can the beliefs of the past and the in- 
sidious appeal of special privilege be re- 
moved from any position of authority in 
the field of higher education, while retain- 
ing their proper position of instruction and 
warning. Only so, in the very nature of 
the case, can education be guided by the 
altruistic ideals for the future, character- 
istic of unhampered youth. Only so 
can we hope to secure a truly edu- 
cated democracy, and neither an ignorant, 
materialistic, brutal mob, on the one hand, 
nor, on the other, a few self-opinionated, 
proud, perhaps erudite, advocates of the 
society that pampers them. Only so 
can professors be relieved of responsi- 
bility to the community in which they teach 
for the content of their teaching, since they 
would no longer affirm to their students 
that any doctrine is true, but would simply 
require the students to face all relevant 
expressions of opinion before forming a 
conclusion of their own. 

In adopting the plans for collegiate in- 
struction which we have advocated it would 
not be necessary to make blind innovations, 
for the colleges would simply be extending 
to a new field the methods of progressive 
primary education, which have proved their 
decided superiority over methods formerly 
in vogue in kindergartens and still obsti- 
nately clung to in our colleges. 








DIRECT AND INCIDENTAL LEARNING 


J. P. WYNNE 


Training School, State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 


During recent years there has developed 
in educational theory a controversy that 
seems to be embodied in the relative im- 
portance of direct and incidental learning. 
One group tends to emphasize the im- 
portance of direct learning defined as the 
activity involved in the deliberate effort to 
acquire subject matter in terms of informa- 
tion or skill. From this point of view 
much criticism is directed at those who 
have maintained that interests, problems, 
purposes, or activities constitute the factor 
that deserves greatest consideration in the 
learning process. In their attempt to di- 
rect attention of teachers to the impulses, 
the purposes, and the objectives of the 
pupil rather than to the daily quotas of 
subject matter to be learned, this second 
group of educators may have overempha- 
sized this factor. In fact they may have 
created the impression that such immediate 
inclinations are within themselves worthy 
educational ends. They have been so un- 
derstood by some recognized students who 
should be expected to be able to under- 
stand theoretical discussions in the field of 
education. On the basis of the conception 
of experience as a process of dynamic ad- 
justment! derived from developments in 
biology and psychology during the last 
twenty-five years, an effort will be made in 
this discussion to show that such a dualism 
in our theory of method is unnecessary. 

In the first place, both incidental learn- 
ing and direct learning are essential. In- 
cidental learning is necessary, or expres- 
sions like interest, motivation, and purpose 
have no meaning. In all forms of tech- 


1Wynne, J. P., Principles of Educational Method. 


nique, motivation, interest, and purpose 
have been considered as a primary factor, 
In other words, neither man nor animal 
sets out to learn just to accumulate subject 
matter in terms of information or habits 
merely for their own sake. Any fact or 
habit that is desired sufficiently for direct 
and deliberate application has some con- 
nection, however distant, with something 
that is more significant. On the other 
hand, much of our most desirable knowl. 
edge, whether designated as skill or as 
information, demands for its development 
something more than casual and sporadic 
practice incidental to the accomplishment 
of a single purpose or to the solution of 
an individual problem. Either such facts 
and habits must be directly memorized or 
practiced, or forced to appear over and 
over in activities involved in the attain- 
ment of many purposes or in the solution 
of many problems. Where such informa. 
tion and habits of behavior are involved 
in the problems of daily life sufficiently 
often, direct study of them in the school 
would, of course, be then unnecessary. 
However, it is scarcely doubted by anyone 
that pupils, when they become responsible 
adult citizens, will need abilities that cer- 
tainly will not be developed sufficiently in 
the life of children outside the school. 
Otherwise the school as an educational in- 
stitution would be unnecessary and there- 
fore an imposition on society. This fact 
seems to indicate that direct learning is 
an essential factor of school education and 
the fundamental basis of its existence. 

In the second place, all learning is in¢i- 
Globe Book Company, 1928. 
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dental. If some sort of motivation is nec- 
essary to learning, then the starting point 
in the accumulation of any sort of subject 
matter is some motive. This means that 
any particular information or skill is inci- 
dental to the motive in question. Under 
school conditions the mere use of a fact or 
technique in the satisfaction of a single 
motive will not, of course, be sufficient for 
its efficient employment in later life. Con- 
sequently, use in recurring activities or 
direct practice is essential. However, the 
fact, principle, or skill must be a factor 
some time, somewhere, somehow, incidental 
to an experienced need—otherwise it would 
never occur in experience. It would not 
even appear as an object to be learned in 
There would be nothing 
to be the basis of direct learning. Such 
subject matter can become a direct object 
of attack only when it appears in the ex- 
perience of the individual in question. If 
it appears at all, it must be incidental to 
some movement in the process of experi- 
ence. Such a process from the point of 
view of the theory of dynamic adjustment 


J consists in the movements of the organism 


toward an equilibrium, balance, or nor- 


J malcy in the midst of disturbing environ- 


mental factors. Such movements consti- 
tute the essential element of all observable 
manifestations of interest, motive, purpose, 


| or what not that may be included in the 


more comprehensive conception of activity 
or experienced neec. Any subject matter 
of any definable sort must be the result 
of some response in consequence of some 
disturbance of the life process. This means 


in-§ that subject matter, however it may be de- 


fined, is secondary to activity. In other 
words, all subject matter and all learning 
—since learning without involving subject 
matter is impossible—are incidental. 

In the third place, school learning is di- 
rect. Although any subject matter makes 
its first appearance in experience in conse- 
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quence of its relationship to some activity 
and therefore makes its learning incidental 
to the experience in question, yet under 
school conditions something more is neces- 
sary than the mere appearance in the life 
process of a fact or method of attack. Such 
factors must be firmly established if they 
are to be effective in subsequent behavior. 
This perfection requires much repetition, 
reorganization, review, and application 
under a great variety of conditions. In 
other words, subject matter that has made 
its entrance incidentally into experience 
must now become the direct object of 
study. In this sense much of our school 
learning must be direct. In fact, it seems 
quite fair to say that the great aim of 
school education is direct learning. But 
even here it must be maintained that such 
direct study proceeds much more satis- 
factorily when its usefulness in future ex- 
perience is anticipated or recognized. 

In summarizing, it seems fair to con- 
clude that under school conditions the 
learning, the same learning, must be both 
direct and incidental at one and the same 
time. Subject matter cannot even become 
an object of study until it has first made 
its entrance into experience. In order to 
appear at all it must first be incidental to 
the maintenance of the life process. In 
other words, it represents only a phase of 
some activity arising out of the disturbance 
of the equilibrium or balance of the indi- 
vidual in question. For the permanent 
and efficient learning of such a response, 
direct attack is necessary. But even here 
the appreciation of the wider significance 
and bearing of the subject matter in sub- 
sequent experience is essential to efficiency 
and satisfaction in direct study. This 
means that not only the origin in experi- 
ence of any subject matter to be learned is 
incidental but that the momentum neces- 
sary to its establishment into permanent 
patterns of behavior is incidental to an 
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appreciation of its significance in future 
living. Both the backward and the for- 
ward reference of learning are incidental. 
Nevertheless, the immediate activity pre- 
requisite to efficient education must be di- 
rect and deliberate. In the last analysis, 
therefore, the controversy over direct and 
incidental learning assumes a dualism that 
is artificial and does not exist in the actual 
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experience of the pupil. Learning under 
school conditions must be both direct and 
incidental at one and the same time, 
Learning of any sort must always be inci- 
dental in order to be learning at all. And 
much learning must be direct in order to 
justify school education which has been 
found a necessity among all civilized 
peoples. 


THE FIRST SEMESTER IN SPELLING 


ALBERTA WALLACE 
Grade Supervisor, Independent School District No. 18, Gilbert, Minnesota 


Spelling offers many difficulties to the 
child who is learning, for the first time, 
how to record his thoughts on paper. 
When to begin written spelling and what 
words to include in the first list are two 
problems which confront the teacher of a 
first grade. Obviously, the words must be 
chosen with an eye to their content value 
to the child and yet they must not contain 
so many mechanical difficulties that the 
child will become discouraged before he 
masters enough words to write a sentence. 

Before the teaching of spelling is begun 
in any formal way, the child should have 
a reading vocabulary sufficiently large to 
read at sight at least the first half of sev- 
eral primers, and should also be well 
enough grounded in phonics to know the 
sounds of the most commonly used con- 
sonants and the short sounds of the vowels. 
The first spelling words should, then, be 
selected from this basic list of words which 
the child can read and which, therefore, 
have a concept in meaning for him. As we 
wish the child to know not only the names 
of the letters but also how to sound them, 
it is well to begin with words which can 
be sounded easily phonetically. 


If the child has the prerequisite back- 
ground, the teaching of spelling resolves 
itself to a great extent into the teaching of 
letter formation. The other problems in- 
volved are the teaching of the names of 
the letters and the association of these new 
names with the old familiar sounds and the 
gaining of mental pictures of words as 
wholes. 

In our schools we begin teaching written 
spelling when the children are in the see- 
ond semester of the first grade, but this 
work might be done equally well, or per- 
haps better, in the first half of the second 
grade. By this time the children have 
acquired the necessary reading vocabulary 
and have learned the sounds of the letters 
as outlined above. For the first few weeks 
all of the written work is done at the black- 
board until the child has mastered the 
formation of the most important letters 
and has a writing vocabulary of fifteen or 
twenty words. 

As the problem of learning to write is 
the most difficult of the problems included 
in the teaching of beginning spelling, it is 
necessary to analyze the words which are 
chosen for presentation as to their writing 
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difficulties. This leads to the teaching of 
words which may be grouped into families, 
at first, because each new word taught will 
then involve only one new letter at a time. 
The ‘‘at’’ family is a good one with which 
to begin because it contains the word 
“eat,’? which is familiar to every child and 
is about as interesting to a child as is any 
other isolated word. The teaching of ‘‘cat’’ 
may be followed by the teaching of ‘‘mat,’’ 
“pat,?? ‘‘bat,”’ “in ‘‘hat,’? eee 0 and 
“sat.’? By the time the child has learned 
this family, he not only knows how to 
write eight little words which sound alike, 
but he also knows the names and the 
sounds of ten of the most frequently used 
letters—a, t, b, c, f, h, m, p, r, and s. This 
looks and sounds simple, but it isn’t, as it 
takes a great deal of repetition to acquire 
skill in the formation of these letters. 
However, if the work is taken slowly and 
great care is given to form at the first 
presentation of each letter, the child may 
be able at the end of two weeks to write 
these ten words on the blackboard with a 
commendable degree of accuracy. 

The method which we use in presenting 
these words is as follows (we will use the 
word ‘‘cat’’ as an example) : 

1. The teacher sends the children to 
the blackboard, provides each one with 
chalk and eraser, and asks them to turn 
with their backs to the board to watch 
her. 

2. The teacher draws a line and then 
writes the word ‘‘cat’’ on the line, asking 
the children to tell her what it ‘‘says.’’ 

3. After the children have pronounced 
the word, the teacher uses it in a sentence 
herself and asks for several sentences from 
the children. 

4. The teacher then tells the children 
the names of the letters as she writes the 
word once more, while they watch her 
fingers, 

5. The teacher then asks the children to 
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spell the word aloud with her as she writes 
it again. 

6. The teacher then asks the children to 
draw a line and write the word on it as 
she did. 

7. After the children have attempted to 
write the word, the teacher once more calls 
attention to the formation of each letter 
and the way in which it comes down to 
the line. 

8. She then asks them to try again, while 
she goes around helping individuals with 
their letters, commending those who do 
well and helping those with poor muscular 
control by guiding their hands. 

This lesson will have taken about fifteen 
minutes, which is long enough for first 
grade children to practice at one time. 
However, models of the word are left on 
the board which the children may copy 
during their free period if they desire. 

At the beginning of the second lesson 
on the word ‘‘cat,’’ the teacher writes the 
word on the board once more and asks the 
children to pronounce it, then calls for 
some one to spell it aloud. This will recall 
the names of the letters to the class, after 
which all of the children may spell it aloud. 
The teacher will then call attention to each 
letter separately, by showing the children 
old familiar phonic cards on which are 
printed these letters. The children will 
then give the sound of the letter with which 
they have been familiar for some time and 
also the name which they have just 
learned. 

A flash card drill should follow this, in 
which the children give both the sound and 
the name of each letter as called for. The 
teacher should then erase all of the models 
from the board and ask the children to 
write from memory. When they have done 
this, the model is placed on the board again 
and the children compare what they have 
written with the model, corrections are 
made in letter formation, and the children 
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ye the rest of the period practicing to 
perfect their form. 

At the close of this second lesson, the ma- 
jority of the children will have learned 
how to write c, a and ¢. It would kill in- 
terest to remain on this word any longer 
and the other words in the family involve 
the a and the ¢ anyway, so for the present 
it would be better to teach a new word 
and let those who did not get the letter 
formation of ‘‘cat’’ try to get it in the 
new word, which will involve only one new 
letter anyway. At each spelling period, 
then, one new word may be taught until 
the whole ‘‘at’’ family has been taught. 
The teaching of written spelling during 
the spelling period may be accompanied 
by flash card drills on the sounds and the 
names of the letters until you are sure that 
the children are familiar with each one 
although they do not practice writing the 
letters in isolation. 

When the majority of the class can write 
the ‘fat’? family with a fair degree of 
accuracy, the teacher may then proceed in 
the same way to teach several of the other 
families. 

The list which we are using in our first 
grade is the one compiled by Suhrie and 
Koehler, in The Spell-to-Write Spelling 
Books, Book One. For convenience we re- 
arranged the family words in the form of 
a table (see page 208). The figures at 
the bottom of the columns show the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the important con- 
sonants in these basic families. 

In addition to the family words given in 
the table, the Suhrie and Koehler list con- 
tains the following words, which we teach 
by the same method as the family words 
except that we do not expect the children 
0 sound out all of the letters, although 
they do so where it is practicable. There 
are also a number of other words in 


their list, but I have omitted them from 
this list. 
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the I up 
his am no 
her in yes 
my are was 
is big ask 
on one time 
saw two papa 
did how away 
it top have 
dog of your 
has egg hand 
buy sit little 
pay out bird 
you at three 


As soon as the children know how to 
write four or five of the basic families, the 
teacher selects whatever words from the 
other columns the children need to form 
simple sentences. The natural interest in 
learning to write, and the grown-up feeling 
which learning to spell gives the children, 
have furnished sufficient motive to keep 
them interested in the work up to this 
point, and the added impetus which writ- 
ing sentences now gives, furnishes sufficient 
motivation to keep the work moving for- 
ward. 

The teachers, themselves, take care of 
the review work, giving the children suf- 
ficient drill on the words which offer diffi- 
culty, and providing constant repetition by 
using the old words in sentences. 

There are always a few children in every 
class who seem unable to learn spelling the 
first semester that they study it. The 
teachers give these children a large amount 
of individual help during the class period 
and after the other children are dismissed. 
The average or normal child is usually able 
to master the work with a little individual 
help. Those who do not get it even then 
are sometimes held back and sometimes al- 
lowed to go on into the next class, accord- 
ing to the ability which they show in other 
work. We do not hold a child back if he is 
unable to learn to spell in A-1, if he is a 
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good reader and can do his other work sat- 
isfactorily. 

The transition from blackboard writing 
to writing on paper is a difficult step be- 
cause it involves the learning of a whole 
new set of mechanics, i.e., holding the pen- 
cil and paper properly, learning to rotate 
the muscles of the arm in the right way, 
and adapting this movement to letter 
formation. The fact that the pupil has 
acquired a correct visual image of the word 
and is thoroughly familiar with its entire 
meaning concept reduces the number of 
difficulties of learning to write it on paper 
to those mechanical difficulties enumerated 
above. However, regular and systematic 
drill using familiar words serves to over- 
come these difficulties and in a short time 
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the children are able to write at their seats 
with fairly good movement all of the words 
and sentences which they have learned to 
write at the board. The new words and 
sentences are then taught at the board and 
later written on paper as the old words 
were. The spelling period is used to teach 
the words at the blackboard and the pen. 
manship period is used to teach the writing 
of the same words on paper. 

By carefully following the above method 
to develop each word and by giving the 
children sufficient practice after develop. 
ment, we find that our children acquire a 
thorough foundation for their future work 
in spelling and at the same time acquire 
enough skill to meet their present needs 
satisfactorily. 


SPONTANEOUS POETRY 


Lum NETTLETON 
Principal, Concord School, Seattle, Washington 


Poetry had been read to the children of 
Concord School for several months. Al- 
luring verses mounted upon attractive 
’ eards had become much in evidence in the 
schoolrooms, while books of charming ju- 
venile poems had been laid upon the read- 
ing tables of the various rooms within 
reach of interested readers. In short, the 
pupils had been thoroughly ‘‘exposed’’ to 
poetry. The principal was inspired to do 
a bit of research to see whether or not the 
poetic germ had ‘‘taken.’’ Thus it was 
announced in a certain assembly that 
papers containing a message from the prin- 
cipal’s office had been placed in each class- 
room for any who desired them. It was 
explained that all directions were on the 
sheet; that no discussion was necessary ; 
and it was urged upon the classes that 


rhyme was not the goal; just the spirit of 
poetry was desired. 
This is the message the children found: 


THE WIND 


Did you ever stand on a hilltop and listen to 
the wind? Perhaps you have heard it at night 
whispering outside of your house. 

It has always seemed to me that the wind 
tells secrets to people who understand. Are you 
one to whom the wind speaks? 

I am going to ask you to write what the wind 
has said to you. It may be a little verse, if 
you wish, or you may make it just a short para- 
graph. Use these words for the first line: 


“When the wind spoke to me” 


Write your composition on scratch paper 
first. Look it over and see if you have chosen 
the very best words. Make any changes you 
wish. Then copy it in the space below. When 
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finished, drop it in the poetry basket in the 
office. The loveliest ones of all will be read in 
the next assembly. 

There is a surprise for the writer of the most 
poetic stanza or paragraph in the whole school. 


The following are some of the verses 
found in the ‘‘Basket’’ and are published 
exactly as received. Taking into considera- 
tion that many were foreign children and 
from poor homes, it was felt that the germ 
of the spirit of poetry had ‘‘taken’’ in a 
small measure at least. 


When the wind spoke to me, 
I sat on the brow of a hill, 
Silent, happy, and still. 
It spoke of foreign lands, 
Of the Sphinx, the Mediterranean, 
and the Congo, 
And of the fields where lovely flowers 
grow. 
JacK ELLIS. 


WHEN THE WIND SPOKE TO Mz 


I was standing on a hill overlooking a valley. 
The snow and ice had gone, yet the landscape 
seemed dreary. A warm wind was blowing which 
seemed to say to me, “In a little while this 
scene will be changed to one of beauty, for I 
am the messenger of spring.” 

BEATRICE GRAYSON. 


WHEN THE WIND SPOKE TO ME 


I can hear the old Wind shout, 
Laughing as I run, 
And I haven’t any doubt 
That he likes the fun. 
When I’ve run an hour or so, 
Very tired I get; 
But the same old Wind I know 
Will be laughing yet. 
Evetyn SHEw. 


When the wind spoke to me, 
It seemed to say, 

Watch out for me, 
Little boy, little girl, 

If I blow from the north 
Or from the east, 
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T’ll bite your nose 
And sting your feet, 
But if I’m from the south 
Or from the west, 
I'll bring the rain 
And make you wet. 
Doris GILBERT. 


THE WIND 


When the wind spoke to me, he said, “Do 
you not wonder where I come from?” I said, 
“Yes.” Then he answered, “I am the North 
Wind. When I come I rock the sleepy leaves 
and blow the snow-white petals off the cherry 
blooming trees. When the hot summer sun 
shines on you, I make the breezes come.” Then 
I said, “I am glad to have you.” 

Kixve AsaBa. 


WHEN THE WIND SpPoKE TO ME 


One day, while walking to school, I felt very 
cold so I buttoned my coat. The wind was 
blowing very hard. It seemed to say, “You are 
late! You are late!” I didn’t want to be late, 
so I ran. When I got to school, I was late. 
Sometimes the wind is right. 

Mary Lucite Keno. 


The ‘‘surprise’’ for the most poetic com- 
position was a charmingly illuminated copy 
of the following poem, attractively framed. 
Jack’s poem was placed first because his 
message from the wind was so similar 
to that of the English poet. We were 
much interested in this fact because not 
one of the children had ever seen or heard 
of the published poem. 


THE WIND 


When the wind spoke to me 

He spoke of the sea 
And of deserts and plains 
And of Devonshire lanes 

And of harebells of blue 

That he slips his hands through. 
Now is that what the wind 
Has spoken to you? 

C. Lovat Fraser. 











THE SOCIAL DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Aenes L. Mars 
Teacher of Dancing, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York City 


The question before us is, ‘‘Does the 
modern social dance belong in the school 
eurriculum?’’ As a matter of fact, many 
of the most advanced schools have already 
definitely included it in their course of 
study and report results that seem to jus- 
tify maintaining it there. On the other 
hand, in spite of this endorsement from 
leading educators, I find that the large 
majority of educational people still oppose 
the social dance. Is this opposition pos- 
sibly a prejudice that would vanish in 
the light of open-minded investigation? 
Whether it is or not, I believe it is the 
duty of every educator to undertake an 
unbiased inquiry into the subject. 

After ten years of teaching the social 
dance to students of all ages, from five to 
seventy, I personally am firmly convinced 
that the social dance should be a part of 
every school curriculum and I further be- 
lieve that, if it is properly taught, it be- 
comes besides a desirable end in itself a 
rich medium of education. But before at- 
tempting a discussion of the educational 
values of the social dance, it might be well 
first to set forth the fundamental consid- 
erations in both education and the social 
dance which we are presupposing and on 
which we are basing our theory of their 
relation. 

The social dance, far from being a dia- 
bolical invention of our modern jazz age, 
has been always with us. It is a well- 
known fact that dancing is as old as the 
human race and probably much older, as 
1 Allport, Social Psychology. 


the animal psychologists report well-de- 
veloped dances among the lower animals; 
for example, the communal dance of the 
chimpanzee. At any rate, we have found 
dancing throughout the history of Man in 
three distinct forms—the religious dance, 
the war dance, and the love dance. When 
we realize that the religious dance was 
chiefly a dance of propitiation or fear and 
that the war dance was the dance of hate 
or rage, we find this age-worn division of 
dancing coincides with our most modern 
psychological classification of the innate 
human drives—love, fear, and rage.” 
The social dance, then, can be designated 
as love-dancing. This form of the dance 
can be found in all stages of civilization, 
far back into primitive life and even far- 
ther, it seems, because again the psycholo- 
gist comes forth with the many examples 
of the mating dance among birds and ani- 
mals. The form which the love dance 
takes depends on the race, nationality, and 
culture of the people who dance it. In 
other words, it is an expression of the sex 
philosophy of a given period. In Greece, 
the love dances were so obviously of phallic 
origin that they no doubt would offend 
people of our day and generation because 
of our many sex reticences and inhibitions. 
But take an example nearer home. Many 
of us today would scarcely approve of 
some of the folk dances of our own Eng- 
lish ancestry as described in Playford’s 
old treatise on English country dances and 
how they should be performed. ‘‘First 


2 Watson, Psychology from Point of View of a Behaviorist. 
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man shake his own woman by the hand, 
then by the other, kiss her twice, turn 
her.’ From Tabouret, a famous French 
dancing master of the sixteenth century, 
we learn the following instructions for the 
gavotte: ‘‘You need not swing the young 
ladies round in the air, but you must kiss 
them.’’ In the light of these facts we are 
obliged to give up the idea that the young 
people of this generation are the only ones 
who have stressed the love element of the 
social dance. We must consider the social 
dance as a manifestation of the sex psy- 
chology and philosophy of the time. If we 
want to change the dance, we must first 
change the psychology and philosophy back 
of it. Here, as everywhere else, results 
come by dealing with causes, not with 
symptoms. So much, then, for the nature 
of the social dance. 

If we take the modern idea of education 
as life itself, our procedure in education 
will depend entirely upon our philosophy 
of life. The philosophy of life that domi- 
nates the world today is the democratic 
ideal. This ideal has many famous expres- 
sions, ‘‘Do unto others as you would be 
done by,’’ ‘‘the fair play philosophy,”’ or, 
as Kilpatrick very thoroughly expressed it, 
“Democracy is a way of life by which each 
personality reaches its highest point of 
self-expression and determination in har- 
mony with the same realization for every 
other personality.’’ 

The purpose of education is, then, to put 
into practice and carry out this democratic 
philosophy of life. Teaching is the art of 
creating human masterpieces. The teacher 
is the artist of character. Her function is 
to impart the social inheritance to pupils 
that they may all live here and now and 
ever after, masterpieces of human nature. 

Modern physiological psychology has 
shown that the physical, mental, and moral 
aspects of a human being are inseparably 
merged into a unity which is the individual 
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personality. Thus it has demonstrated the 
fallacy of dividing the personality up into 
parts and attempting to minister to them 
separately. Rather, every teacher must be 
concerned with all these phases, for learn- 
ing is merely a question of forming stimu- 
lus-response-bonds or psycho-physical pat- 
terns; every habit made, directly or 
indirectly modifies the moral or social self 
of the student. 

As to the procedure in forming these 
habits, the latest discovery in the psychol- 
ogy of method is the so-called project 
method. In other words, education or the 
process of systematic growth progresses 
most quickly and thoroughly through ac- 
tual experience. The function of education, 
then, becomes the formation of what Pro- 
fessor Hetherington terms ‘‘action traits’’ 
through participation in a life experience. 

So much then for our fundamentals of 
education and dancing. It is now our task 
to show the place of the social dance in 
education. The social dance bases its claim 
on a place in the educational program first 
and foremostly on the fact that it is, al- 
ways has been, and probably always will 
be a part of life. If each new generation 
is to make its proper adjustment to this 
phase of life, it must be equipped to enter 
into the activity with ideals and standards 
by which to judge it. We must also re- 
member that with the social dance we pass 
on to each succeeding generation, customs, 
manners, and a philosophy of relation be- 
tween the sexes. 

Placing a subject in the educational eur- 
riculum is a small and easy task compared 
with that of teaching it. No subject, how- 
ever intrinsically interesting and worth 
while, remains either interesting or worth 
while under the handicap of poor teaching. 
So it is with the social dance. If it is to 
be taught as a real part of life with all its 
educational possibilities brought out, it 
must be put in the hands of a teacher who 
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not only knows the social dance and all its 
ramifications but one who is also thor- 
oughly trained and skilled in the art of 
teaching. The success of the social dance 
is in her hands. It is she who will have to 
decide the difficult questions of when, 
where, and how much, to whom and why. 
It will be up to her to correlate it with the 
school curriculum at the same time that she 
keeps it alive and genuine for the stu- 
dents. 

At Horace Mann School, the social danc- 
ing is taught first in the fifth and sixth 
grades. There are a number of reasons for 
placing in these grades. In the first place, 
our modern social dance is really an 
American folk dance and therefore should 
be studied in relation to folk dances of 
other times and other people—for example, 
the European folk dances, the court 
dances of Henry VIII, the Russian na- 
tional dances, etc. In this way, the stu- 
dent gains insight and perspective that will 
develop taste and appreciation in the social 
dance. The best place for beginning the 
study of folk dancing or social dancing is 
in the grades before junior high school, 
because at this time the students are study- 
ing the customs and manners of the differ- 
ent peoples and different ages in their 
geography and history courses and they 
find it of great interest to study the dances 
of all these people in their physical educa- 
tion class. But let us not make the mistake 
that so many do, of teaching the students 
the folk dances of other ages and peoples 
to the exclusion of our own. Rather we 
should start with the dance of this genera- 
tion, the most up-to-date expressions of it, 
the very forms the young people will meet 
in life. From this, we can progress to the 
dances of other times and people as the 
interest of the students is aroused through 
the study of other people and their cus- 
toms. For instance, one of my classes at 
Horace Mann went to see the motion pic- 
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ture, ‘‘The Covered Wagon,’’ in connection 
with their American history lesson. They 
were much interested in the Virginia Reel 
in the picture and decided it would be 
‘‘lots of fun’’ to learn it. During the next 
dance lesson they did learn it and found it 
quite up to their expectations. The result 
is that they now often include it in their 
programs. This carries out ‘the educa- 
tional idea of handing down the social in- 
heritance through actual participation in 
a life experience. 

We have pointed out that the best time 
to introduce the social dance is during the 
pre-adolescent period. At this age, the 
neuro-muscular development is capable of 
adjusting to the requirements of the dance. 
Moreover, if taught at this period, the boys 
and girls will find themselves ready to take 
part in the social dance when in adoles- 
cence and maturity it becomes an impor- 
tant part of their life. The question may 
arise, ‘‘Why not present the social dance 
during adolescence when the need is felt?” 
There are a great many difficulties attached 
to teaching it at this time and apparently 
no reasons for not presenting it earlier. 
For instance, there is the self-conscious- 
ness of the adolescent age. Boys and girls 
at this age do not care to begin to learn 
social dancing. Their ideals are far ahead 
of performance and they dislike to appear 
to what they feel to be a disadvantage, 
especially before the opposite sex. With- 
out preparation for it, this is an age when 
they feel extremely awkward with each 
other. Consequently when they have not 
learned to dance up to this time, it is very 
difficult to get them to begin during this 
period. The only solution in this case is 
to teach them in private lessons or to teach 
all the boys together and all the girls to 
gether in separate classes. This is not a 
natural presentation and is to be avoided 
if possible. The solution lies rather i 
teaching the social dance at an earlier age 
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and then continuing the guidance through 
the high school period. 

Our next problem is the method of 
presentation. Here we must be led by the 
democratic or social ideal, and since the 
social dance quite naturally offers oppor- 
tunities for active socialization we find it 
quite an ideal medium through which to 
inculeate actual habits of thought for the 
happiness of others. These are learned 
under the concepts of consideration, cour- 
tesy, good sportsmanship, responsibility, 
and codperation. The boys and girls learn 
to put their ideas into actual life responses, 
such as entering into plans and activities 
graciously, doing whatever part is asked 
of them, sharing equally with other mem- 
bers of the group, and only taking first 
place when deserved. More specifically, 
these ideals become such details of courtesy 
and consideration as permitting another to 
enter through a door first, passing in back 
of one when changing places, escorting 
partner to seat, accepting all invitations to 
dance unless there is a very good reason 
for refusing, dancing with the one who is 
left without a partner if one is free to step 
into the breach, making one’s partners 
feel at ease even if they do not dance well, 
asking graciously for a dance and accept- 
ing graciously, thanking partner for the 
Pleasure of the dance, addressing those 
present by name, using gracious speech at 
all times, presenting an attractive personal 
appearance in appropriate dress, thanking 
host and hostess for entertainment, and all 
the many other social customs that embody 
kindness and consideration toward our fel- 
lows. 

With regard to teaching these specific 
points of etiquette, we must not make the 
mistake of presenting them as mere forms 
a was so often done in the old-fashioned 
dancing school. Rather we must stress the 
meaning of each little courtesy and be sure 





that the student understands it and in each 
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case connects the thought with the act. 
Take, for example, the personal greeting 
of the teacher by each member of the class 
as he comes into the room. This should be 
genuine if it is to serve its purpose of 
establishing a bond of sympathy and un- 
derstanding between pupil and teacher. It 
was interesting to note the change that was 
brought about in this ceremony in one of 
the classes by just a simple explanation of 
its meaning. The first day the class met 
and were asked to come up and personally 
greet the teacher, the students almost with- 
out exception presented limp hands, 
shuffling gaits, downcast eyes, bored or 
embarrassed expressions, and mumbled 
salutations. After a group discussion of 
the meaning of the greeting, the hand 
shake, and the bew, the change was miracu- 
lous. At the end of a month, with a lesson 
twice a week, every boy and girl in the class 
gave a most genuine, personal, and charm- 
ing greeting. 

One of the most important phases of 
democracy and one that is most often neg- 
lected is leadership. The social dance 
presents natural opportunities for develop- 
ing this desirable quality of citizenship. 
Let us not fail to use them. Leadership 
includes the ability to lead the group into 
profitable codperation, to plan activities 
and to carry them out successfully, to up- 
hold and exemplify the ideals of the group, 
and to help others to do the same. After 
the group has learned to work together in 
carrying out plans under the teacher’s 
leadership, she must gradually step aside 
and place the leadership in the hands of 
the pupils. As has been said, this must be 
done gradually, but each time as much 
more responsibility is added as can be suc- 
cessfully undertaken, until eventually the 
whole class hour is put in charge of a com- 
mittee of students. Finally, one member 
of the class is made responsible for the 
success of a given meeting. 
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Parties should be given from time to 
time during the course in order to provide 
experience that will be needed in life. The 
favors and activities appropriate to each 
occasion should be featured. The boys and 
girls then learn the use of spirals, con- 
fetti, and favors of all types. They learn 
to conduct and participate in the Cotillion, 
Paul Jones, Grand March, Elimination 
Dance, and other features of the modern 
party. This familiarity with social situa- 
tions and usages not only puts them at ease 
and eliminates the painful fear and em- 
barrassment so many young people suffer 
at social gatherings, but also teaches them 
appropriate and considerate adjustments 
to these situations which in the hands of 
young people without previous training 
often result in boisterousness and even 
rowdyism. 

Under the educational values of the so- 
cial dance, we must not fail to mention 
the physical benefits that are derived from 
its practice. Properly taught, it is a highly 
coordinated muscular activity giving val- 
uable exercise. The social dance class af- 
fords natural opportunity for teaching 
good posture in standing, sitting, walking, 
and dancing, as well as graceful, rhythmic 
movement. Moreover, it is a physical edu- 
cational activity that continues after the 
school period and serves as recreation and 
physical exercise practically throughout 
life. 

Before bringing this article to a close I 
want to say a few words about criticizing 
the jazz dancing of our young people. In 
the first place, we should always remember 
that the ability to criticize consists pri- 
marily in the ability to appreciate the good 
points of a thing and, secondarily, in the 
ability to suggest ways of improving it. 
These are the only two methods I know of 
criticizing young people and getting re- 
sults. The condemnation so often made of 
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the young people’s dancing by the uniniti. 
ated onlookers only antagonizes them, with 
the result that they continue to disregard 
it as ‘‘old-fashioned,’’ ‘‘evil-minded,’’ and 
generally ‘‘crabbed.’’ Participation in an 
activity is probably the only way to pre. 
pare ourselves to be just critics of it. Most 
of the destructive criticism that is so preva. 
lent nowadays comes from those who have 
not taken part in what they are criticizing. 
This point was made by my class of deans 
of women at Teachers College, who took 
the course in social dancing primarily 
to learn how to judge and guide the ex. 
pression in the social dance among their 
students. After learning all the prevailing 
fads in turns, hops, and intriguing twists, 
they admitted that they appreciated for 
the first time the sheer joy that was to be 
derived from the rhythmic responses which 
they had previously so harshly condemned. 
After their experience with the fox trot, 
they were willing to accept the modern 
departures from the old-fashioned waltz 
without any further justification of their 
popularity than the sheer fun of doing 
them. 

If education is life, then the first re 
quirement of a teacher is that she be an 
expert in living—in living the life of today 
in all its finest expressions. But expert 
ness in any field can only be gained with 
practice and experience and so the teacher, 
if she is to maintain a wise and powerful 
leadership, must be constantly living, con- 
stantly experiencing the ever new and 
varying phases of life. Since the social 
dance is a real part of this life, as such, ! 
believe we educators must accept it, make 
it a part of our educational curriculum, 
and by our presentation of it teach the 
boys and girls of each succeeding genera- 
tion to make their social dance expressive 
of the finest social ideals and the noblest 
sex philosophy. 
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PHONICS AS TAUGHT IN OUR FIRST GRADES 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Eusa LOHMANN 
Edmonds School, Washington, D. C. 


What do educators throughout the 
United States think of phonics as it is 
taught in the first grades of our public 
schools? What objectives are given in 
courses of study for the teaching of phonics 
to little children? Just what subject mat- 
ter is given in state and city courses of 
study? Is there any uniformity through- 
out the country as to the placement of 
phonics in the curriculum? How much 
time should be devoted to phonics? Have 
results obtained in phonetic teaching been 
scientifically examined? Why should 
phonies be discussed at the present time? 
What conclusions have been obtained 
through this study ? 

In order to answer some of these ques- 
tions, raised by men and women interested 
in curriculum construction, this survey 
was made. As great strides have been 
made in curriculum work during the last 
few years, great difficulty was encountered 
in obtaining recent courses of study. Those 
examined for this report have been in use, 
in many eases, since 1923 and so may not 
in all instances give the facts of the situa- 
tion as they now exist. A more accurate 
survey could have been made if it had been 
possible for the author to obtain through 
questionnaires, or otherwise, information 
as to just what was accomplished in 
phonies in the first grades throughout the 
United States during the past school year. 
However, as this was impossible, these 
questions have been answered with the ma- 
terial obtained. 

I. What do educators throughout the 


United States think of phonics as it is 
taught in our first grades? 

The Twenty-fourth Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, says: 


Phonics badly taught may do more harm than 
good. Much of the current work in phonetics 
has little to commend itself and much that 
might be amended. Objections to the teaching 
of phonics are based on poor teaching methods. 
Failure to recognize that phonetic training is 
merely an aid to independent reading, rather 
than an end in itself, has led to much negative 
criticism. Overemphasis on phonic analysis 
and mere word recognition encourages the de- 
velopment of “word-callers.” This prevents 
the forming of correct attitudes of thoughtful 
appreciation. Overemphasis also leads to over- 
learning. One never knows when desirable 
standards are reached. This results in a great 
waste of time and effort. Overemphasis fre- 
quently results from the assumption that the 
phonetic attack is the only method of analysis 
which should be used. As a result, little or no 
training is given in other methods of word 
recognition. 

The premature introduction of phonetic 
training and the over-systematic early work 
frequently crowd out varied activities needed 
for the all-round development of little children. 
Artificial means of holding attention must be 
used as young children are not interested in the 
refinements of analysis. This premature em- 
phasis leads to lack of systematic work later 
when the children are capable of more inten- 
sive training. The second and third grades 
are the periods in which training should be 
given. 

Failure to relate phonetic training to actual 
reading situations is a serious fault. Words 
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are introduced for phonetic drill without regard 
to reading vocabularies. 

Neglect of individual needs results in the 
same amount of training for all pupils. This 
provides, as a rule, too much for bright pupils 
and too little for those who learn slowly. The 
diagnostic and remedial attitude should be taken 
throughout. Each child’s needs should be dis- 
covered and met. 

All early work in phonics should be very 
simple; it should deal with common familiar 
words and with phonetic elements needed by 
the children. 

All phonetic training should deal with words 
as units; attention to elements should be se- 
cured by covering or underlining parts of the 
word. Whether the stress is on the initial or the 
final blend will depend upon the part giving 
the child difficulty.* 


William §. Gray, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, says in the 
Eighteenth Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of Education: 


Independence in the recognition of words 
should be developed in the early grades by 
means of word study and phonetic analysis. . . . 
Phonetic analysis should be introduced in 
special drill periods after the pupils have begun 
to note similarities and differences in the words 
which they have learned in reading exercises. 
It is the judgment of the writer that detailed 
studies of words should be made during drill 
periods set aside for this purpose. If such 
studies are made during the regular reading 
period there is danger that attention will shift 
from the content of what is read to the study 
of individual words. If the basic training in 
the analysis of words is given during drill 
periods, the information and skill thus secured 
can be applied quickly and effectively during 
reading exercises without withdrawing atten- 
tion from the content of what is read.? 


Huey in Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Reading makes this statement : 
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Studies in the psychology and physiology of 
speech indicate that any but the most incidental 
analysis of spoken language, such as phonics 
implies, is dangerous before the age of eight 
or nine and in my opinion the necessities of 
reading do not demand it before the latter age 
at the earliest. 


The following statement was found in the 
Third Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
tendence: 


The tendency of many teachers is to question 
the wisdom of training in word calling at the 
expense of right attitudes toward reading and 
of ability to comprehend. Investigations recog- 
nize this difficulty but maintain that training 
in phonetics is legitimate at a given grade level, 
provided all essential phases of reading are 
given adequate emphasis. 

Waste of time and effort are indicated in the 
ease of pupils who have a keen phonic sense 
when they are held to routine phonie drills. A 
large number of pupils need basic phonic train- 
ing. Foreign children without satisfactory 
language habits, children with speech defects 
and certain remedial cases in reading seem to 
need more intensive training, carefully adapted 
to their specific difficulties. Investigations 
show clearly that the amount and kind of 
phonic training must be adapted to individual 
needs.‘ 


Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack in 
How to Teach Reading say: 


At the present time not enough scientific 
studies have been made to establish the relation- 
ship between phonies and efficiency in reading. 
The excessive amount of phonics taught in the 
past, and the subordination of thought content 
to the development and use of phonetic ele- 
ments, have rightly caused this subject to be 
discredited. The extensive use of diacritical 
marks in reading material also proved more & 
hindrance than a help in reading. A six-year 
child, when presented with material in which all 


1 Twenty-fourth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, pages 89-90. 

2 Highteenth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pages 32-33. 
® Huey, Psychology an. Pedagogy of Reading, page 352. 

‘Third Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, page 191. 
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phonetic elements were marked said, “I can’t 
read this story. It is so marked up.” 
Care should be taken that these mistakes of 
the past do not cause the pendulum to swing 
too far the other way and result in the discard- 
ing of a tool which, if used intelligently, will 
prove an asset rather than a liability in the 
teaching of reading. There seems to be little 
question “that phonetic training is needed for 
foreign children not only to develop a method 
of attacking new words, but to sharpen auditory 
preception and develop speech coordination.” 
There is no doubt that the development of 
phonetic elements should be given in a period 
apart from the reading period. Attention dur- 
ing the reading period should be centered upon 
the thought content and should not be shifted 
to the mechanics of reading. “If the basic 
training in the analysis of words is given dur- 
ing phonic periods, the information thus re- 
ceived can be applied quickly and effectively 
during reading exercises without withdrawing 
attention from the content of what is read.” 
While the actual value of phonics has not 
been determined, many educators feel that if 
phonics is taught in a reasonable amount and 
if the material selected has a direct bearing 
upon the reading in hand, the child will be 
helped in both reading and speaking.® 


Horace M. Culter, in Elementary School 
Methods, says: 


In order that a child may be able to pro- 
nounce new words independent of a teacher, he 
must in some way get some knowledge of 
phonies. There are two plans for presenting 
phonies to pupils, viz.: analytic and synthetic. 

It seems best to have a separate period for 
phonies drills, but what is learned at this 


period may be applied in the study of new 
words.° 


Briggs and Coffman favor a study of 
phonics because of the large proportion of 
letters in the English language represented 
by sounds. They claim that a knowledge 
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of what sound various letters stand for 
helps the child to find out for himself words 
that are new to the eye but already in the 
spoken vocabulary.” 

Elma A. Neal, Director of Elementary 
Education, San Antonio, Texas, claims that 
the child must have some phonics in order 
to be able to get words independently but 
that phonics should always be kept abso- 
lutely separate from the early teaching of 
reading.” 

II. What objectives are given in courses 
of study for the teaching of phonics to lit- 
tle children ? 

In the courses of study examined there 
seemed to be no definite statement as to 
just what the objectives are in teaching 
phonics. There does, however, seem to be 
great uniformity as to the purposes for 
teaching phonics, if one can make the dis- 
tinction between objectives and purposes. 
Out of the 21 state and the 30 city courses 
of study examined, practically half of them 
definitely state that phonics is taught pri- 
marily to make children independent read- 
ers. Some schools claim that phonics pro- 
motes correct enunciation, articulation, and 
pronunciation. Still others, but very few 
indeed, claim that phonies helps in the 
teaching of spelling. 

Miss Neal says that phonies is of great 
value to first grade children as it gives ear 
training, better enunciation, pronunciation, 
articulation and breath control. It also, 
she claims, enables the teacher to discover 
speech defects and eliminates certain pro- 
vincialisms.* 

III. Just what subject matter is given 
in state and city courses of study? 

The amount of subject matter can read- 
ily be obtained by referring to the courses 
of study listed at the end of this report. 
Here one sees a great difference as to just 


‘Pennell and Cusack, How to Teach Reading, page 77. 

* Horace M. Culter, Elementary School Methods, pages 141-143. 

, Briggs and Coffman, Reading in Public Schools, page 79. 

From lectures given by Miss Neal at the University of Wisconsin, Summer of 1928. 
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what first grade children are supposed to 
master before passing to the second grade. 
Some of these courses of study list so many 
sounds, one listing 21 principles, that one 
begins to wonder if little six-year-old chil- 
dren can really master such detail. How- 
ever, there is a general feeling that first 
grade children should at the close of the 
first year be able to recognize and produce 
the sound of all consonants, vowels—short 
and long—and have the power to blend 
sounds silently and to get independently 
such phonetic words as appear in an up- 
to-date first reader. 

IV. Is there any uniformity throughout 
the country as to the placement of phonies 
in the curriculum ? 

There seems to be no uniformity as to 
the placement of phonics in the elementary 
school curriculum. Some schools place all 
basic phonetic facts in the first grade, some 
give very little phonetic training in the 
first grade and much in the second. Still 
others withhold all phonics until the sec- 
ond grade. The general opinion is, how- 
ever, that some phonics should be placed 
in the first grade curriculum and taught 
not with reading but parallel to reading. 

One school claims that every principle of 
teaching urges them to postpone the intro- 
duction of such formal and minute analysis 
as given by phonics until there is a motive, 
until children see that they can get the 
thought more quickly by getting the sym- 
bols, and that phonics will help them get 
the symbols. 

Another school claims that placement 
will vary with the types of neighborhoods, 
some requiring much phonics in the first 
grade, and others very little. 

The committee working on the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook of National Society for 
the Study of Education ® states that a large 
majority of school systems postpone the 
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time for beginning formal phonics. The 
time varies widely from a few days to a 
month or until the children have acquired 
a 50 to 60 sight-word vocabulary. 

V. How much time should be devoted to 
phonies? 

The question cannot be definitely an- 
swered by a study of the courses of study 
examined. Some courses definitely state 
that 10 to 20 minutes apart from the read- 
ing lesson should be devoted to phonics. 
Others give no definite time but consider 
phonies as a part of the reading work and 
so believe that it should be mastered in 
the time devoted to reading. 

All schools do claim that drills should 
be short, intensive, and interesting, and 
that they should be taught in periods not 
associated with reading. 

One school insists upon the teacher 
analyzing the class so that those children 
who need much work in phonics may get 
it and those who need very little will not 
waste their time waiting for the slower 
children. 

VI. Have results obtained in phonetic 
training been scientifically examined? 

An experiment to determine scientifically 
whether or not phonics has a real value 
in teaching children to read was carried on 
by Currier and Duguid in the first and 
second grades of the Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire, schools.” In each grade two classes 
of equal size and equal ability were formed. 
In each division one class was given thor- 
ough phonetic drill and one class had words 
developed by quick perception drills and 
sense content methods. The following 
observations were made during the 
year: 


Classes having phonics: 


1. Phonie classes concentrated on letter 
sounds, thereby diverting their attention 


® Twenty-fourth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, page 88. 
2% Currier and Duguid, ‘‘Phonics or No Phonics,’’? Elementary School Journal, Vol. 17, December, 


1916. 
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from the sense of the paragraph to word 
pronunciation. 

2. Fatigue and lack of interest in the story 
was exhibited. 


3. Reading was slow and jerky. Ideas were 
confused. 

4. Children were unable in many instances 
to reproduce the story, although they were 


able to pronounce all the words accu- 
rately. 


Classes having no phonics: 
1. Classes having no phonies enjoyed read- 
ing. 
2. They were able to get the sense content. 
3. They were less careful and less correct in 
pronunciation. 
4, They substituted words from their own 


vocabulary but used words that expressed 
the sense. 


5. They read faster and with better expres- 
sion. 


6. They were less fatigued; curiosity held 
their interest. 


7. Their attention was centered on the out- 
come of the story. 

8. In most cases they were able to give clear 
ideas of the content. 


VII. Why should phonies be discussed at 
the present time? 

Phonics should be discussed at the pres- 
ent time because it is uppermost in the 
mind of teachers and administrators in- 
terested in first grade work. Because of 
poor teaching and the failure of phonics 
to function properly, educators have de- 
bated whether or not phonies should be re- 
moved from the curriculum of the first 
grade child. Many experiments have been 
tried but none has given entire satisfac- 
tion. In one school system phonics was re- 
moved entirely from the first grade cur- 
riculum and placed in the second grade. 
This experiment lasted only one year and 
then was discontinued as it was felt that 
children were lost without phonies, that 
they had no way of attacking new words 
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and that they became mere ‘‘guessers.’’ It 
was found that it was too difficult for chil- 
dren to remember hundreds of sight-words. 
Phonics was, therefore, put back into the 
first grade curriculum but the study was 
not begun until the children had mastered 
from 60 to 100 sight-words. 

The value of and the placement of 
phonics is an interesting study and should 
be thoroughly investigated. 

VIII. What conclusions have been ob- 
tained through this study? 

The following conclusions have been ob- 
tained through this study : 

1. There is a definite feeling among edu- 
cators that phonics is very necessary for be- 
ginning reading but the exact placement 
of elementary phonics in the curriculum is 
a disputed question; some would place 
phonies in the first grade, others in the 
second. 

2. All do claim, however, that it is not 
necessary to give all children the same 
amount of phonetic training. 

3. Most schools advocate withholding the 
teaching of phonics until the children have 
mastered a sight-word vocabulary of from 
50 to 100 words. 

4. All schools believe that phonies 
should be taught in periods entirely sepa- 
rate from the reading period. If stressed 
during the regular reading period there 
is danger that attention will shift from the 
content of what is read to the study of in- 
dividual words. 

5. It has been proved that phonics is 
most necessary for foreign children and 
for children with impediment in their 
speech. 

6. It has been proved that children with- 
out training in phonics enjoy reading, read 
more fluently but less accurately than those 
with phonetic training. 

7. Much careful scientific investigation 
is needed in the field of phonics. 











A CUMULATIVE PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST RECORD CARD! 


HELEN W. BECHTEL 
State Board of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


Purpose: 

To formulate a cumulative record card 
for recording results of psychological 
examinations administered in mental health 
or school clinics, grade schools, and indus- 
trial schools. 

Record is defined as a ‘‘written account 
or statement of specific facts or events that 
have occurred in the conduct’’ of an indi- 
vidual (Updegraff). Psychological exami- 
nation is defined as standardized, objective 
tests or scales including mental tests, intel- 
ligence scales, performance tests, pedagogi- 
cal scales, estimates of moral and emotional 
reactions. 

Our need is not only the recording of 
scores of tests but also the interpretation of 
the results, which necessitates knowing cer- 
tain pertinent facts other than the raw test 
scores. This is an attempt to provide for 
a cumulative record of an individual’s 
score on psychological tests, and to gather 
those facts necessary for the analysis of the 
results. 


Survey of Existing Records: 

Books and periodicals were carefully sur- 
veyed to ascertain what records were avail- 
able, the forms of these records, and child- 
accounting studies which would show the 
sort of information recorded. As a result 
of this survey, we were able to set up 
eriteria for the selection of items to be in- 
cluded on a cumulative psychological rec- 
ord card for use in clinics and schools. 


Criteria for Selection of Items to be In- 
cluded on Such a Record Card: 


1. Frequency with which an item appears 
on other psychological record forms should 
be an indication of the value of the item. 

2. Frequency with which an item is de- 
manded in clinics or school procedures 
should also be an indication of the value 
of the item. 

3. Information on card should contribute 
to a better understanding of the individual. 

4. Data should avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation in collection and recording. 

5. Judgments of a group of persons 
working with tests in clinics and schools 
should be secured. 

6. Practical experience has indicated a 
need for this data being available on one 
cumulative card. 


Procedure : 

After the bibliographical survey, it was 
found that Arch O. Heck in his Study of 
Child-Accounting Records had collected 
names of items used in all school records 
and had thrown them into frequency tables. 
This greatly facilitated our work, as an 
examination of Heck’s study revealed the 
items selected on basis of frequency on 
record forms and as demanded in school 
procedure. 

In the present form, the items were deter- 
mined by a consensus of judgments of a 
group of five psychologists working with 
tests in clinics and the practicability by 
use of a group of 59 regular classroom 
teachers. In our own studies we have felt 
the need of having certain data on one card, 
available to several people working in the 
field; this form takes account of this cri- 


1 Published by the Connecticut State Board of Education, October, 1928 
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terion. A careful checking against other 
record forms in use in our clinics and 
schools showed that we have duplicated 
some items belonging on other records. 
However, these are items which are con- 
sidered so necessary that duplication is 
worth while, as the cards are designed for 
use in any clinic or any school in any com- 
munity. Whether or not the selected items 
would contribute to a better understanding 
of the individual could only be determined 
by actually using the record in its present 
form. | 

The items were listed, classified into 
groups, and arranged on sheets 81% x 11. 
As this was the first form of the card, space 
was left to include such items as use would 
show necessary to be added and for re- 
cording information peculiar to individual 
cases. It was felt that the organization 
of items could be improved by placing the 
form in actual use. Accordingly, the 
blanks were placed in the hands of teachers 
in six communities. The communities were 
ones which were using standardized tests 
as a part of their regular work. The teach- 
ers used the form for one school year, at 
the close of which the following question- 
naire was sent to each teacher: 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO DETERMINE VALUE OF TYE 
CUMULATIVE PsycHoLoaicaL Test 
Recorp Carp 


1. Practicability of the form. 


a. Is the form practical for schoolroom use? 

b. Has it helped you to understand your 
pupils better? 

e. Has it influenced changes in the type of 
instruction which you have given indi- 
vidual pupils? 

d. If so, please specify how, by describing 
concrete cases. 

. What additional items would you suggest? 
. What items would seem to be worthless and 
therefore to be omitted? 


w rn 


Returns were received from each of the 
teachers. In practicability for schoolroom 
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use, 56 replied ‘‘ Yes’’ and 3 replied ‘‘No.”’ 
In helping to a better understanding of 
pupils, 54 replied ‘‘ Yes’’ and 5, ‘‘No.’’ In 
bringing about changes in instruction, 54 
said ‘‘Yes’’ and 5, ‘‘No.’’ Ways in which 
instruction was influenced were: 


a. In a better understanding of pupil abilities 
and limitations. 

b. In providing for remedial instruction, 

ce. In providing for individual rates of progress. 

d. In making special provision for the shy, diffi- 
dent, or nervous child. 


There were seven suggestions indicated 
for additional items to be included and two 
for a change of organization. These sug- 
gestions were given consideration. The 
suggestions for omissions were too general 
to be accepted. 


SUMMARY 


With the above results, together with 
those of the five clinic workers, it was felt 
that we had an adequate basis for the re- 
vision of the record blanks. The accom- 
panying form, therefore, represents the out- 
growth of two years of work in designing a 
ecard for the recording of psychological test 
scores cumulatively, trying it out in six 
communities, with 59 teachers and approxi- 
mately 2,000 pupils, and in revising the 
first form of the card on the basis of using 
it in practical situations. 
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THE TEACHING OF COOPERATION AS A PRACTICAL IDEAL 


LuvELLA J. KRrEGEL 
Vice-Principal and Critic Teacher, Bartlett Avenue School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Man cannot live and promote the kind of 
society in which he lives or desires to live 
without codperating. The need for the 
teaching of codperation as a practical 
ideal, therefore, cannot be overemphasized. 
Ideals are futile if they are kept in stor- 
age or are so lofty that they cannot be 
reached. In order to have ideals func- 
tional, they must be practical. Some pro- 
ponents of the teaching of codperation seem 
to be oblivious to the fact that they are te- 
naciously holding to ideals that are not 
practical. It is the object of this article to 
develop a philosophy of codperation which 
will coincide with some of the leading so- 
cial and economic principles and then to 
suggest several methods, both direct and 
indirect, which will make its inculcation 
possible. 


I, THE PHILOSOPHY OF COOPERATION 


A definition of codperation in the light 
in which it is to be discussed may help 
clarify the line of departure. Codperation 
may be defined as ‘‘the working with others 
for group as well as individual benefits.’’ 
The emphasis is placed upon the distribu- 
tion of the benefits derived to both society 
and the individual. The principle in- 
volved is that of group preservation and 
self-preservation. It embodies the thought 
so well expressed by Rear Admiral Peary 
in relating his North Pole experiences when 
he said, ‘‘We worked together and helped 
one another.’’ 

To teach children that codperation im- 
plies a giving of self exclusively to the 
group is false. The nature of our social 


order forbids it. Codperation implies non- 
selfishness rather than unselfishness. An 
adult who does not take definite steps to- 
ward self-preservation and lives solely for 
the good of the group may be just as detri- 
mental to the welfare of society as one 
who lives only to accumulate wealth. Such 
a person would become a public charge 
when incapacitated because of old age or 
misfortune, and if he had dependents they, 
too, would have to accept charity from 
either public or private organizations. 
Henry Drummond’s statement that, ‘‘ This 
is the struggle not for one’s own life but 
for the lives of others,’’ would lead us to 
communism or to the kind of Utopia de- 
scribed by Thomas Moore. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to 
analyze the motives back of the hundreds 
of codperative activities carried on by 
adults. It seems plausible to think that 
ninety per cent of these activities are truly 
on a reciprocal basis. They are give-and- 
take situations by which the group and the 
individual profit. Our social order could 
not exist without preserving the individual 
as well as the group. Codperation can, 
therefore, not be synonymous in mean- 
ing to altruism or philanthropy. Among 
the reasons for this conception is that the 
thought of benevolence gives pleasure and 
satisfaction to the donor and inflates his 
ego. It would be well for adults to think 
reflectively occasionally about those things 
that sound right or have become axiomatic 
with them. The constant repetition of a 
wrong or incomplete generalization makes 
the incorrect generalization just as inefface- 
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able as if it were right. Psychologists tell 
us that the mind likes that which it knows. 
This accounts for our beliefs becoming so 
indelible and opinions that are contrary so 
hard to accept. 

It is questionable whether the golden 
rule would have been cherished for cen- 
turies if the last clause did not suggest a 
response which would be a reciprocal act. 
The golden rule exemplifies group preser- 
vation and self-preservation. It is neither 
philanthropic nor misanthropic. It sug- 
gests give-and-take situations where the 
emphasis is laid on the desirability or readi- 
ness to act. Human beings love to rational- 
ize upon their actions and thoughts. How- 
ever, in seeking favorable motives, their 
well-directed intentions cannot bear close 
scrutiny and the truth is often miscon- 
strued. So the golden rule has often been 
misinterpreted as a precept of benevo- 
lence instead of a challenge to reciproca- 
tion. 

Ideals which are so lofty that they can- 
not be utilized in directing our daily con- 
duct have little value in stabilizing our 
social order or promoting its growth. 
Moreover, they are highly undesirable since 
they encourage the formation of dissoci- 
ated personalities. Society has now its 
share of dissimulators who give false show 
of worthy ideals and in actual life let 
baser motives direct their living and think- 
ing. In order to have ideals functional, 
they must be practical. It is far better 
to have our ideals so practical that they 
can be inculeated in our thinking and be 
made a definite influence in the formation 
of our behavior patterns. 

Dewey writes, ‘‘We cannot set up out of 
our heads something we regard as an ideal 
society. We must base our conception upon 
societies which actually exist in order to 
have an assurance that our ideal is a prac- 
tical one... . The problem is to extract 
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the desirable traits of forms of community 
life which actually exist and employ them 
to criticize the undesirable features and 
suggest improvements.’’ + 

W. I. Thomas writes, ‘‘It is important 
that every individual should share as fully 
as possible a knowledge, experience, sen- 
timents and ideals common to the whole 
community and himself contribute to this 
fund. .. . Progress is dependent on the 
constant redefinition of the situation and 
the ideal condition for this is the presence 
of individuals with divergent definitions 
who contribute in part consciously and in 
part unconsciously through their individ- 
ualism and labors to a common task and 
a common end... . It is through conflict 
and codperation or, to use a current phrase 
of the economist, through ‘competitive co- 
operation’ that a distinctly human type of 
society does anywhere exist.’’ 

Man has found it necessary to co- 
operate with his fellow beings, at first be- 
cause of his inferior physical self as 
compared with the overwhelming obstacles 
of his environment with which he had to 
cope, and then, while so doing, he know- 
ingly or unknowingly placed himself in a 
most intricate position of dependence for 
his wants upon his fellow beings. This de- 
pendence has steadily increased as his en- 
vironment became more subdued to his 
whims and ingenuity. However, he has 
not been alarmed at this interdependence, 
for he has realized that it has developed 
only as fast as a mutual confidence has 
grown. This is the keyword in codpera- 
tive enterprises. Mutual associations are 
based on common interests, common pur- 
poses, and understanding. 

The demand for comforts and luxuries 
by man is increasing and the predictions 
are that they will continue to increase. 
Since cultural wants come to the consumer 
only by indirect means, the condition of 


2Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 96. 
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SELF-RATING SCALE ON COOPERATION 


Directions: Measure yourself by placing a dot in front 
of each trait action in the space provided. 

Some~ 

Never |Seldom |times |Often| Always Positive Trait Action 


0 1 3 4 5 








1. I assume willingly school and class 
duties and responsibilities. 


2. I avoid “bossing" when I differ with 
my Classmates. 

, 3. I claim no more than a fair share 
of anything. 

4. I give up my preference when it inter- 
feres with the good of the group. 


5. I share good times with others. 




















6. I participate with keen interest in 
group activities and school enterprises. 


i 7. I have faith in the ability and 
consideration of others. 


a 
<| 8. I enjoy a joke even at my own 
=~ 








expense. 


= 9. I take pleasure in the success of 
others. 


10. I contribute a fair share of materials 
and information in solving problems. 

11. I respond promptly to suggestions 
made by my teacher. 


12. I help members of groups other than 
my own. 


13. I am willing to be either leader or 
follower. 


14. I magost original ideas and 
methods. 


15. I have faith in my own ability. 


























16. I expect no special favors or 
privileges. 


é 17. I offer to give service for services 
rendered to me. 


18. I have a forgiving spirit and am 
not revengeful. 


19. I have a hopeful outlook. 

















| 20. I am devoted to the welfare of man- 
kind regardless of race or color. 


y | 3 48 30 Total Score - 82 — for month of March. 





























The trait actions in this scale were contributed by some of the pupils and teachers of the 
Bartlett Avenue School. 
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his dependence upon his fellow beings will 
become more and more augmented. It is 
inevitable, then, that man will become 
more dependent upon his fellow beings 
for the satisfaction of his wants. 


METHODS OF TEACHING COOPERATION 


The significance of all this is: (1) that 
the child should be taught not only that he 
is living in an age which has ‘‘codperation’”’ 
as the keystone but that he needs to be di- 
rectly concerned since he will be both con- 
tributor and recipient; (2) that he does 
not donate his services but that he largely 
gives and shares according to the demand 
for the particular service he is capable of 
rendering; and, (3) that this interdepend- 
ence is positively necessary if a high stand- 
ard of living is desired. 

The teaching of ‘‘codperation’’ resolves 
itself into two parts, namely, the teaching 
of the process and the teaching of the pur- 
pose. Opinions of educators differ as to 
how a character trait such as ‘‘codpera- 
tion’’ should be taught. Some believe it 
ean be taught directly, others indirectly. 
If character is defined as conduct, it is 
teachable, since conduct, according to 
Symonds, is the muscular or verbal reaction 
to stimuli. Other writers believe that 
character is the outward phenomenon of 
certain predispositions similar to inepti- 
tudes and aptitudes, and that these are ob- 
stacles to be overcome before a confact can 
be taught. This readiness or unreadiness 
of the synapse may be due to behavior pat- 
terns already established by past experi- 
ences, or a favorable or unfavorable con- 
dition of the body organism at the time. 
There seems to be no experimental evidence 
available at the present time which would 
give sufficient proof either way. 

That character traits may be taught di- 
rectly seems highly plausible and that the 
known principles of learning are applica- 
ble here and may be utilized in the build- 
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ing of them in a similar fashion as they are 
utilized for any school subject or activity. 
Thorndike says, ‘‘Child study shows no 
royal road to learning save through the ac- 
quisition of right habits.’’ It seems quite 
evident that character must be ‘‘taught 
as well as caught.’’ 

Three methods are suggested here: (1) 
the training of character through the 
teaching of situations centered about a de- 
sirable trait (codperation); (2) the ex- 
periencing of these trait actions in actual 
codperative enterprises wherein the law of 
exercise may be effective; (3) the use of 
self-analysis rating scales with positive 
trait actions. 

I. The first method to be considered is 
that of training character through the 
teaching of definite situations involving co- 
operation. Situations that arise while the 
groups are working provide the best stimuli 
for reflective thinking. The pupil should 
fully realize that the problem stated is 
meant to help him solve his own problems 
in codperative situations. A situation oc- 
curs when there is a hesitancy between two 
courses of action. It usually consists of 
a conflict between actual conditions and 
ideal conditions. The problems or situa- 
tions selected and classified should be (1) 
of immediate interest to the class, (2) of 
vital importance to society. A few situa- 
tions in codperation are briefly stated for 
illustrative purposes below. (After Char- 
ters.) What would you do or say? 

1. There are not reference books enough 
on an assigned subject to go around in the 
class. You are anxious to get considerable 
information from a number of books. You 
sit near the bookcase. 

2. Ushers are being called for to help in 
a school entertainment after school time. 
You have leisure time but desire to play 
tennis. 

3. A group has volunteered to take care 
of the safety of the younger pupils after 
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dismissal. They are choosing a captain. With this readiness established, pupils 
You are popular but know that some one may be invited to become active partici- 
else in the group will make a better safety pants in some group project or enterprise 
captain. to which each can contribute. Children 
II. The application of desirable trait should go through the experience of work- 
actions should be a part of every project ing together for the good of their group 
and activity carried on in the classroom. as well as for themselves individually. 
It is there where they become fixed through ‘‘We learn to do by doing.’’ Situations 
usage. The emphasis should be placed on of this nature make for social inter- 
the multiplicity of experiences. Bonser’ stimulation and socially minded individ- 
writes, ‘‘The primary problem is in provid- uals with practical ideals. Through give- 
ing experiences through which character and-take situations connective thinking is 
may grow.’”’ H. G. Miller states, ‘‘It is developed as well as sympathy and under- 
in the stream of life that character is standing for the other members of the 
formed.’’ These quotations emphasize the group. <A group enterprise gives oppor- 
need for opportunities of group activity so tunity for children to practice open-mind- 
that self-control may make for intelligent edness, tolerance, and codperation. These 
leadership and followership. are the concomitant learnings or the by- 
The purpose for the learning of the proc- products of teaching so essential to the 
ess of codperation should not be neglected. building of social personalities. 
The child has experienced the benefits of III. The third method of training for 
codperative enterprises of adults fora num- character is through the use of self-anal- 
ber of years. The glass of milk which he ysis and rating scales of the traits desired. 
drinks is the result of a complex business These may be codperative undertakings of 
codperation in which the dairy farmer, the both pupil and teacher. The scale should 
railroads, the condenseries, government in- always be subject to change. Trait actions 
spectors, city distributors and their deliv- may be eliminated from the scale and 
ery men all have helped. Without this others added as the occasion demands. A 
system the child’s wants cannot be satisfied certain amount of introspection is whole- 
and without the payment of the monthly some. Adolescence brings with it an in- 
milk bill by his parents the corporation clination to scrutiny of self. A self-rating 
could not prosper. The water supply, coal scale with positive trait actions helps to 
supply, electrical service, including the inculeate a standard for conduct. Pupils 
street car, are only a few illustrations of may keep their records for several months 
the many common things which are the on the same paper by merely changing 
outcome of codperative enterprises and the curve lines used in the graph. They 
come up early in the child’s life. Some thus become aware of changes within them- 
of these can be related to him in a very al- selves. A self-rating scale giving twenty 
luring and interesting way. He may be positive trait actions in codperation is given 
able to assist in the giving of some of this on page 229. It is merely suggestive of 
information. what can be done in a classroom. 











A REMODELING PROJECT 


BERTHA RICHARDSON 
Principal, Lincoln School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


The children who did this unit of work 
were of the type who are generally called 
misfits. They were enrolled in three differ- 
ent rooms, classified as: Class I, Class IT, 
and Class III in the Worthington Street 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. In the 
combined classes there. were twenty-three 
girls and thirty-seven boys. Their chrono- 
logical ages ranged from nine to fifteen 
years. 

Many of them had poor motor control, 
but a few showed exceptional ability with 
their hands. Their emotional constitutions 
varied from those who were apathetic, 
sluggish, immature, reticent, or morbidly 
self-conscious, to those who were friendly, 
responsive, erratic, or silly. 

Class I was composed of those children 
who had become retarded through illness, 
slow mental ability, or a language handi- 
cap. Classes II and III were made up of 
those children whose intelligence quotients 
were below normal, ranging from those 
who would eventually be institutional cases 
to those of high grade morons. 

Their nationalities were also varied. 
There were twenty-six Italians, twelve 
Americans, eight French, seven Negroes, 
three Hebrews, one Pole, one Russian, one 
Greek, and one Swede. 


GENERAL ORIGINAL APPEARANCE OF THE 
ROOM 


Location—Northwest corner room. 

Lighting—Three windows and one door 
with a glass panel. Four large, sus- 
pended electric lights. 

Exits—Door with glass panel to the fire- 
escape, one door opening into the princi- 


pal’s office, one door opening into a class- 
room, and one door opening into the 
corridor. 

Color—Upper part of walls tinted a cream 
color, sheathed walls under the black- 
boards painted a dingy brown color, pic- 
ture molding the same, doors painted a 
dark brown, and steam pipes silvered. 

Floor—Oiled, full of holes, and stained in 
dark circles, caused by the removal of 
school furniture. 

Equipment—Blackboards on all sides of 
the room. Two large book cupboards 
with doors, and one small cupboard with 
a glass door. 


PURPOSE AND PLANS 


To turn the room into a kitchen and 
dining-room laboratory at the least possi- 
ble expense. 

The children of the three classes were 
to do as much of the work as possible. 


WORK DONE BY OUTSIDERS 


Gas stove and white enameled sink in- 
stalled. One blackboard back of the sink 
was removed and sheathing substituted. 
The upper molding and window frames 
were painted by painter. A wall plug for 
an electric flat-iron was installed by an elec- 
trician. Much of the actual purchasing of 
the materials was done by the principal 
and teachers. 


LESSON I 


The children were taken into the room 
and told that the room was to be made into 
a kitchen and dining-room. 
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‘*What suggestions can you make?’’ 
Children’s suggestions: 

1. Room must be cleaned. 

2. Room must be painted. 

3. Kitchens do not need blackboards. 


Teacher: “The tinted walls look well. 
need to change them?” 

Children: “Leave the walls the same color, 
but paint the woodwork.” 

Teacher: “What color shall we paint it?” 

Children: 1. “Red.” 

2. “Green.” 

3. “Blue.” 

4. “White, all new kitchens are 
painted white.” 

Teacher: “Let us not decide on the color to- 
day, but bring some color cards from the paint 
stores and then we can tell what color looks well 
with the tinted walls.” 


Do we 


LESSON II 


The children brought in several color 
ecards. The different colors were held near 
the tinted walls and the children discussed 
the merit of each color. By class vote a 
soft, warm brown color was selected. 


Teacher: “What shall we do with the black- 
boards ?” 
Children: 1. “Paint them.” 
2. “Cover them with oil cloth.” 
3. “Cover them with burlap.” 
4. 


“Paper them.” 


By class vote it was decided to paper 
the blackboards. 


Teacher: “What color and what kind of 
paper shall we use?” 

Boy, whose father was a paper-hanger: “I 
will bring my father’s sample book of papers 
and we can decide about the paper the same 
way we decided about the paint.” 


LESSON III 


The boy brought the paper book to 
school. The children tried many samples 
to see what would look well with the tinted 
walls and the woodwork. After much dis- 
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cussion, they chose an oatmeal paper, 
darker in color than the walls, and lighter 
than the woodwork. 


Teacher: “Where are we going to write the 
recipes?” 
Children: 1. “We can use paper.” 
2. “Let’s not cover all the boards. 
We could leave one blackboard as it is, so we 
would have a place to write directions and re- 
cipes.” 


The class adopted this suggestion and a 
blackboard near the sink was selected for 
this purpose. 

At this point the children were ready 
to begin the actual work of papering and 
painting the room. Every child was vitally 
interested in helping with the redecorating. 


PREPARING TO PAINT THE WOODWORK 


Teacher: “Shall we paint the cupboards?” 
Children: 1. “Yes.” 
2. “Paint the outsides.” 
3. “Paint the insides, too.” 
4. “Paint the outsides and then 
paint the inside white.” 


The class adopted the last suggestion. 


Teacher: “How much paint shall we order?” 
Children: “We do not know.” 
Teacher. “How can we find out?” 
Children: 1. “By guessing.” 
2. “Buy a4 little and try that.” 
3. “By measuring.” 
Teacher: “Yes, my measuring; one quart of 
paint will cover one hundred square feet.” 


The class was shown how to measure the 
woodwork. All the children participated 
in the measuring and found that there 
were 430 square feet to be covered. They 
thought it best to order five quarts of paint 
so that there might be a surplus. One 
gallon of white enamel paint was also 
ordered. This phase of the work took sev- 
eral days to complete and the arithmetic 
period was used. 
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The arithmetic involved in computing 
the amount of paint included: 

Square measure—inches, feet, yards. 

Liquid measure—pints, quarts, gallons. 

Problem work—amount of paint needed. 

American money—cost of paint. 


PAINTING 


The paint came and the children were 
most eager to get to work. The actual 
work of the painting was done by the 
boys of the three classes, four boys work- 
ing at the same time. It was necessary 
to instruct them regarding the amount of 
paint to be used on a brush and the way 
in which to stroke, but their interest was 
so intense that one demonstration was suf- 
ficient. The interior of the cupboards and 
the sheathing back of the sink were painted 
with white enamel to which had been 
added a few drops of the brown paint, in 
order to have it harmonize better with the 
brown woodwork. 

After the painting had been completed, 
one child asked how paint was made. This 
inquiry furnished motivation for the read- 
ing and language work. The questions of 
what paint was composed and how it was 
made were investigated and much material 
was brought to school to help in getting the 
desired information. 

Where the ingredients—turpentine, col- 
oring matter, and oil—came from necessi- 
tated much use of the geographies and 
maps. 


PREPARING TO PAPER 


The children measured the blackboards 
and then cut the strips of oatmeal paper. 
The boards were uneven, so each strip had 
to be measured separately. 


Arithmetic : 
Square and linear measure, inches, feet, 
yards. 
Problems: amount of paper needed, cost 
per roll, cost of whole amount. 


A bag of paste powder had been sent 
with the paper. The children mixed this 
paste powder with water and took turns 
stirring the mixture until it was smooth. 


PAPERING 


The actual hanging of the paper on the 
blackboards required much patience and 
painstaking care. The paper was first 
pasted, working from the center of the 
paper to the edges. When half a strip had 
been pasted it was folded together to keep 
it from drying before the other half could 
be completed. 

The paper was then hung, starting at 
the top. When it was on the board cor- 
rectly one child took a large papering 
brush and, beginning at the center, brushed 
in all directions until the paper was 
smooth, Then the next strip was put on, 
matching the edges carefully. 

The papering brought up the question of 
how paper is made. Class II took up 
the study of wall paper. Class I did not 
limit their questions to wall paper alone, 
but investigated the making of many kinds 
of paper. They made paper themselves, 
bringing from home the rags which they 
used. 

This class also made a collection of many 
kinds of paper. This collection included, 
oil, tissue, tar, corrugated, wall, crépe, 
building, writing, wrapping, and colored 
papers. 

The development and improvement in 
paper-making proved a most interesting 
study. The class found out that the wasps 
were the first paper-makers and they traced 
the evolution of paper-making from the 
first papyrus paper to the present-day 
manufacturing of pulp wood and linen 
papers. 

A paper manufacturing plant kindly 
loaned the class a paper exhibit which was 
of great value and help in illustrating the 
different steps in paper-making. 
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Paper-making was so closely related to 
printing that the children began asking 
questions about printing and book-making. 
A visit to a local printing office was made 
and the boys and girls were able to see the 
actual process of printing the daily paper. 

The class traced the evolution of the book 
and used copies of the mural paintings by 
Alexander which are in the Congressional 
Library as illustrative material. 

All this work furnished inexhaustible 
opportunities for work in reading, oral 
and written language, history, geography, 
natural science, and art. 


THE STEAM PIPES 


As soon as the papering and painting 
were completed, the silvered steam pipes 
loomed up as an inharmonious element. 
The children’s attention was called to the 
pipes, and one child suggested that they 
gild them because gold and brown looked 
well together. 

A can of pale gold, bronze powder and 
acan of French bronze liquid were given 
to the class. The boys mixed the two, and 
painted the steam pipes. 

The improved appearance of the room 
was evident to all, and the gilded pipes 
were a great delight to the children. 


THE WINDOWS 


The work done thus far had so improved 
the appearance of the room that the chil- 
dren were anxious to do more. The win- 
dows were the next problem. 


Teacher: “How shall we make the windows 
look more like those in a real home?” 
Children: 1. “Hang up curtains.” 


2. “Not long curtains; kitchens do 
not have that kind.” 


PREPARING TO MAKE THE CURTAINS 


The children decided to make sash cur- 
tains. They measured the three windows 
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and the glass panel in the door. They re- 
membered that curtains must have full- 
ness and decided that they needed 1034 
yards of curtain material. The teacher 
advised them regarding curtain material, 
and an ecru-colored scrim was finally se- 
lected. The girls wished to put a simple 
decoration on the curtains and they talked 
this over with the teachers. Block print- 
ing, stenciling, and embroidering were all 
suggested as means of decoration, but to 
embroider the curtains was the final de- 
cision. 

The girls thought the design should be 
in green and gold, the green to match the 
window shades, and the gold to be in har- 
mony with the steam pipes. 

The design was planned to be worked in 
cross-stitch and chain-stitch. 

The boys also had work to do in plan- 
ning for the curtains, as rods and fixtures 
were needed. They measured the windows 
and computed the cost of the rods and the 
fixtures. The rods were bought at the rate 
of 1214 cents a foot, and the fixtures were 
25 cents each. 


MAKING THE CURTAINS 


The girls measured and cut the material, 
planning for a curtain for each window. 
They measured, folded, and basted the 
hems. They did the greater part of the ac- 
tual sewing under the direction of the sew- 
ing teacher. 

The embroidery was put on after the 
curtains were made, and the girls took a 
great deal of pride and care in doing the 
work well. 

After the curtains were completed, the 
boys put up the fixtures and helped to ad- 
just the curtains. 


THE FLOOR 


What to do with the floor was the next 
question. The children suggested lino- 
leum or congoleum as a floor covering, and 
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one of these suggestions would have been 
followed except for the expense involved. 
The floor was in such a bad condition that 
it could not be left as it was, and finally 
the class decided to paint it. Accepting the 
advice of a painter, the children chose a 
dark brown paint, the same color as the 
doors. 

The boys and girls measured and found 
out the number of square feet in the floor 
and estimated the amount of paint needed 
to do the work. 

The painter bought the paint and sent 
it to the building. 

The boys painted the floor, three coats 
of paint being put on, on three successive 
days. They learned to follow the grain of 
the wood, and by experimenting found how 
much paint should be used on the brush to 
get the best results. 

This painting was a hard, manual task, 
but the boys showed great industry and 
fine perseverance in doing a good piece of 
work. 


THE FURNISHINGS 


Eighteen chairs, two tables, 72 inches 
long and 40 inches wide, and an enameled 
top kitchen table were sent to the building. 
The chairs and the two larger tables came 
unpainted. The woodwork of the enameled 
top table was gray and the children im- 
mediately asked permission to change the 
color of the gray table as it did not har- 
monize with the color of the room. 

The problem was to paint the furniture 
so that it might be suitable for the room. 
When the children were asked what color 
should be used, they were unanimous in 
saying brown; but as to what shade of 
brown there was a great variety of opinion. 
Color cards were again brought from the 
paint stores, and the children showed great 
care and discrimination in selecting a 
brown that would look well with the wood- 
work and the paper. After a great deal of 
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discussion the classes selected a light, warm 
brown paint. The teachers, by skillful 
questioning, led the children to see that 
the furniture might be improved if two 
colors were used, and a green, similar in 
color to that used in embroidering the cur- 
tains, was selected to be used in decorating 
the furniture. 

Where to apply the green paint to the 
best advantage required careful thought 
and planning. They decided to paint the 
beveled edges green and to put a narrow 
green band on the tables. The chairs, to 
correspond, were to have the curved pieces 
at the backs and a narrow band at the 
front of the seats painted green. 

Both boys and girls helped to paint the 
furniture, each piece being given three 
coats of paint. Putting on the green paint 
was a very delicate piece of work, and 
some of the children were not able to do 
this, but those who were able to do it, did 
the decorating well. 

Since hot dishes were to be used on the 
table, it was necessary to give the tops a 
final coat of valspar. This produced a 
very glossy, polished table surface. 

While the children were working on the 
furniture they became interested and cu- 
rious as to what kind of wood was used in 
making the furniture. The teacher was 
ready to use this interest and took the class 
to the museum. Here they saw many sam- 
ples of the different kinds of wood and pic- 
tures of trees. This visit led them to a 
study of the lumber industry. A miniature 
lumber camp was constructed on the sand 
table and the means of transporting lumber 
were depicted. The children constantly re- 
ferred to geographies, science books, pic- 
tures, and maps in order to find the ma- 
terial they needed. 


THE IRONING BOARD 


An electric flat-iron had been sent to the 
building, but there was no place .to use 
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it An ironing board had to be con- 
structed. One class made a board and used 
it by resting the ends on chairs, but this 
did not seem satisfactory. Another class 
using the same board attached a leg to one 
end of it by means of a hinge. Another 
hinge was used to attach the board to the 
wall. This use of the hinges permitted the 
board to stay flat against the wall when 
not in use. A thick felt padding was 
tacked on it, then the girls made a slip 
cover which tied on with tape. 


WASTE BASKETS 


Waste baskets were needed and the chil- 
dren wished to make them. To do this 
necessitated instruction in basketry, and 
every child was taught how to weave a 
simple basket. The baskets that were to 
be used in the room were made of reed and 
stained brown. 


SERVING TRAYS 


Serving trays were suggested as being 
needed in a dining-room. Two trays were 
made, one of reed and wood and the other 
of wood. The wooden tray was painted 
and the reed tray stained brown. 


THE FERNERY 


The children enjoyed the reed work so 
much that it was decided to have them 
make a fernery. The boys constructed a 
wooden frame, similar to a table, and using 
this table top as a base, they wove a reed 
basket, using single, double, and triple 
weave. The making of this required most 
careful work, and three attempts were 
made before a satisfactory standard was 
built. The finished fernery was stained 
and then filled with ferns from the woods. 


DISH TOWELS AND DISH CLOTHS 


Several yards of linen crash were fur- 
nished. The children discussed the proper 
length of dish towels, then measured the 
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crash and cut the towels. The girls did 
the hemming of the towels during their 
regular sewing class, under the supervision 
of the sewing teacher. 

The dish cloths were knitted of coarse 
cotton twine. Several of the girls knew 
how to knit, but those who did not were 
shown how to do so, and they made two 
well-knit dish cloths. 


HOLDERS 


One child said that holders would be 
necessary in a kitchen. The making of the 
holders furnished another opportunity for 
measuring. The girls made two mitts to 
be worn in removing hot dishes from the 
oven, and two holders out of burlap. This 
material was used as there was a supply in 
the building and the teachers were striving 
to show the children that one could often 
use available material and not have to pur- 
chase new goods. 


THE CLOTHES RACK 


The teacher said: ‘‘If we iron we must 
have a place to hang the clothes before we 
put them away.’’ 

This statement aroused interest in the 
making of a clothes rack and all the boys 
were anxious to help. They attempted to 
make a rack that would fold up when not 
in use. The planning and making of this 
required much ingenuity and the teacher 
was able to help and guide the children in 
their work. 

The first rack was not a success as it did 
not balance correctly. The boys had 
worked so long on it that one boy was dis- 
couraged and did not wish to try again. 
The other boys wanted to try again and 
were well repaid for their persistency, as 
the second rack was a great success and the 
boys were justly proud of it. They painted 
it brown, which made it, in their own es- 
timation at least, a better clothes rack than 
could be bought in any store. 








PURCHASED EQUIPMENT 


Table dishes, glasses, and aluminum 
kitchen utensils had been sent to complete 
the kitchen equipment. 

One of the classes made a study of the 
glass industry. They learned all about the 
ingredients necessary for the manufactur- 
ing of glass, where these ingredients came 
from, and how they were transported to 
the glass factories. 

The girls made tiny cotton bags and 
filled them with the soda, red lead, potash, 
sand, and lime, to show just what was 
needed to make glass. 

The boys were anxious to depict the 
glass industry on the sand table, and they 
constructed three miniature factories, with 
plasticine figures of men at work in these 
simple factories. A railroad track and 
train to bring the potash from Canada, and 
a ship coming from England with the soda 
were added to the table. 

The children found out about the first 
glass-blowers and glass-makers, and then 
traced the growth of the glass industry 
from the early ages to the present time. A 
collection of 31 different kinds of glass 
was made. The class gained so much 
valuable and interesting knowledge regard- 
ing glass making that they invited the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to their room 
and told them the story of glass. 

In much the same manner this class 
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studied about aluminum. They learned 
about the metal, alumina, where and how it 
is found, its qualities and its value. 

The study of these two industries com- 
pleted the year’s work. 

The subject matter that was covered and 
the knowledge that was acquired through 
the work done in remodeling the room are 
sufficiently evident without being named, 
but the concomitant learnings were so 
many and so worth-while that a few of 
them should be listed. 


CONCOMITANT LEARNINGS 


1. To work together in harmony gets re- 
results. 
. Persistency gets results. 
3. A first failure may be turned into ul- 
timate success. 
. There is great joy in achievement. 
5. It is a pleasure to contribute something 
for the common good. 
6. Work to be satisfying must be done 
accurately. 
7. Everyone is dependent upon the work 
of other people. 
8. It is possible to be proud of the work 
of other people. 
9. All work that produces something 
good is to be respected. 
10. Many interesting things can be discov- 
ered about everything with which 
we come in contact. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLUB 


The High School Club has for years— 
for decades, even—been an integral part of 
student life, and has served many useful 
ends throughout the land. With the more 
recent advent of the Junior High School, 
the club in its various phases has become an 
accepted feature, either as a recognized 
part of the curriculum or as an extra-cur- 
ricular activity. But the Elementary 
School Club is a much less familiar fac- 
tor in the school world, although where it 
does exist it plays a valuable part in the 
child’s life and is a socializing influence of 
real worth. 

In the Ketcham-Van Buren School 
Group, Washington, D. C., an active Bird 
Club has been in operation for many years, 
so that a keen interest in and a sincere 
love for bird life characterizes not only 
the youngsters of the community but car- 
ries over into the adult population of the 
neighborhood. This one club is open to 
pupils of all grades and is very popular. 

During the year 1927-1928, we organized 
several other clubs for pupils of seventh 
and eighth grades. This venture, started 
as an experiment, developed into such a 
valuable activity by the close of last year 
that this year the scope of the clubs was 
extended to include sixth grades, and they 
have now become a regular feature of our 
curriculum, occupying the last period on 
Fridays, from two to three o’clock. 

Our elub roll now includes, besides the 
Theodore Roosevelt Bird Club, a Dramatic 
Club, Book Club I, Book Club II, Glee 
Club, Boys’ Handwork Club, Girls’ Hand- 
work Club, and Story Club. All pupils of 
grades 6, 7, and 8 are included in the 
membership, and while each pupil is free to 
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elect the club to which he belongs, having 
chosen, no changes in membership are made 
during a semester. 

Each club is sponsored by a teacher, but 
the activities are determined by the pupils. 
For instance, in the handwork clubs each 
pupil may do such work as he or she elects 
—woodwork, bookmaking, basketry, em- 
broidery, ete. Each child supplies his own 
materials and retains his completed prod- 
uct. The Dramatic Club selects simple plays 
for the enjoyment of ‘‘acting,’’ but these 
are often presented at school assemblies 
or class day exercises, or for the meetings 
of community organizations. 

The book clubs are so popular that it is 
necessary to divide into two groups. Com- 
mittees of pupils visit a public library, 
where, through the courtesy of the libra- 
rian, the stacks are thrown open and the 
children discuss books with the club direc- 
tor and the librarian. A selection of books 
is then made, and these are sent to the 
school for club use. Sometimes an author 
appealing to the children is chosen for spe- 
cial study. For example, for several weeks 
one of these clubs devoted itself to Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. All members read some 
of her stories, and several read ‘‘My Gar- 
den of Memory”’ and were able to relay 
to the others interesting bits from this most 
charming autobiography. A simple drama- 
tization from the ever-popular ‘‘ Rebecca”’ 
was worked out by the class, and a number 
of lantern slides made by pupils were used 
in a book talk by club members. 

In the Story Club the pupils are taught 
how to tell stories to children. They put 
their accomplishment to practical use, not 
only in their own homes but also by telling 
stories in the primary grades. 
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It will be seen that these clubs offer a 
wide basis for assembly programs, but they 
do more than this. They develop a capac- 
ity for teamwork and real codperation. 
They make for poise and self-dependence in 
these boys and girls, and keep alive a 
wholesome school spirit. In a word, they 
afford an excellent socializing influence in 
the school, and play an appreciable part 
in the main aim of all education—the mak- 
ing of good citizens. 

Mary E. Graves, Principal, 
Ketcham-Van Buren School Group, 
Washington, D. C. 


TWO DEVICES IN ARITHMETIC 


Neither of the following devices in arith- 
metic is original with me; neither of them, 
however, appears to be as widely known as 
its merits would suggest. This is possibly 
due to the fact that they are not in agree- 
ment with the methods described in the 
more commonly used textbooks. For the 
teachers who find the ordinary procedures 
inadequate, they will probably have value. 


I. Division of Decimals. 


The difficulties which this portion of 
arithmetic offers are predominantly two: 
the placing of the decimal point in the 
quotient and the confusion due to zeros. 

The former of these difficulties may be 
met by teaching substantially the follow- 
ing steps. The examples given are those 
used by me; obviously others may be sub- 
stituted as the person teaching desires. 

1. The class is shown that if the dividend 
and divisor are both divided or multiplied 
by the same number, the quotient is not 
affected : 


21+7=83 

(21 X 2) + (7X 2) =3 
(21 + 7) + (7+7) =3 
100 + 20 = 5 

(100 + 10) + (20+ 10) = 5 
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2. The division of both numbers by 10 
and then by 100 is done decimally : 


21 +7 =38 
21 + 7 =3 
21+ O07 =3 


At this point a considerable amount of 
practice on examples and problems of this 
type is given. 

3. Examples such as the following are 
examined : 


In both these cases the pupils are led 
to see that they can handle the example by 
converting it so as to have the same amount 
of division by 10 or 100 in both dividend 
and divisor: the examples are converted 
into: 


2.10 + .07 = 30 

21 + 70 = 3 
If the pupils have not previously been 
taught that when a divisor does not go into 
a dividend an even number of times, we 
may carry on the division by means of deci- 
mals as far as necessary, this will have to 
be taught at this point. There is nothing 
new or unknown in teaching this last mat- 
ter. The layout of the two examples 

given above becomes: 


3 
07) 2.10 .70).210 
30 210 


4. The general rule is now induced from 
considering a number of such examples. 
The rule should be substantially that of 
getting the same number of decimal places 
in dividend and divisor ; then dividing as if 
there were no decimals. Instead of a re- 
mainder the quotient is carried out in deci- 
mals, placing the decimal point before the 
first figure obtained in place of a remain- 
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der. Considerable practice should be given 
at this point. 

5. The pupils should now be taught to 
place the decimal point in the quotient be- 
fore any figures are obtained. This is 
easy if the modern arrangement of the ex- 
ample, with the quotient above the divi- 
dend, is used; it may be done with the 
older form by use of dashes in light pencil 
in place of the digits to be found: 


18) 19.8 18) 19.8 | --. 

6. We now come to such cases as 100 + 
0000000003 (an extreme case, taken from 
the quotation for value of the German mark 
m Nov. 2, 1923). Here the difficulty is the 
large number of zeros. If the pupil will 
apply the procedure given, and make the 
sum read : 





.0000000003 ) 100.0000000000 


putting the decimal point in the proper 
place, there will be no difficulty. 

7. With examples such as the last, it is 
well to ask the pupils to do them as ‘‘short 
livision,’’ showing them that the zeros do 
not affect the actual division process at all. 
This may also be applied to such an ex- 
ample as 3.1413-~+.36. This becomes: 
3.1413 + .3600. 

A second conversion gives us: 314.13 
+ 36.00. This is more conveniently stated 
as: 314.13 + 36. 

Such a conversion eliminates large fig- 
wes for partial quotients. 

It will thus be seen that if the principle 
of having the same number of decimal 
places in dividend and divisor is applied 
throughout, the difficulties of division of 
decimals will become very small. If fur- 
ther conversion to get rid of zeros not in- 
volved in the division process is done, and 
thort division used whenever possible, this 
troublesome process should be as easy as 
ay ordinary division. 
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II. Extraction of Square Root. 


. The extraction of square root is no 
longer the important item in upper grade 
arithmetic that it used to be. The fact 
that it is practically applied mainly in the 
use of the Pythagorean Theorem, for men- 
suration of triangles, makes it a desirable 
item to retain if it can be taught without 
undue use of time. The traditional 
method, although good mathematically, is 
seldom remembered by the pupils. The 
fact that it is a method of ‘‘trial division’’ 
in an extremely compact and condensed 
form is what makes it difficult to learn, use, 
and remember. An additional difficulty is 
the increase in size of trial divisors at each 
step. 

The following ‘‘cut and try’’ method is 
given in three recent arithmetical texts. 
From teaching it I am convinced that it 
has many practical advantages. It is, of 
course, clumsy if used with very large 
numbers; but up to 10,000 and with even 
hundreds up to 1,000,000, it is conven- 
ient. This, with decimals to four places, 
covers the whole range of numbers likely 
to be wanted by the pupil. 

This method cannot be taught without a 
large amount of blackboard demonstration 
by the teacher. 

1. The pupils are caused to construct 
tables of squares. Six columns should be 
provided on a sheet of paper; only four 
are used at this stage. The arrangement 
should be such that the corresponding num- 
bers in each column (e.g., 3, 30, 35, 3.5) 
come opposite each other: this aids the 
pupils in the use of their tables. The first 
four columns are filled in as follows: 


Squares of integers from 1 to 25 (1, 2, 3, etc.) 

Squares of even tens from 10 to 120 (10, 20, 
30, etc.) 

Squares of numbers ending in 5 from 5 to 125 
(5, 15, 25, etc.) 

Squares of halves from .5 to 12.5 (.5, 1 5, 2, 5, 
etc.) 
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These should be expressed decimally. A 
good form for each item is: 13? = 169. 

Practice is given in finding from the 
table the square roots of the various prod- 
ucts therein given. 

2. A number such as 44 is placed be- 
fore the class, with the request that its 
square root be found. On failure to find 
it from the table, the class is asked to note 
that the table gives them: 


6.5? = 42.25 

7 = 49. 
Hence, they know that the square root of 
44 is above 6.5 and below 7. The fact is 
thus stated on the board: 


V 44 = Above 6.5, below 7 

A trial divisor between 6.5 and 7 is now 
chosen; the division is performed, carry- 
ing the result to two decimal places. This 
is based upon the principle that the square 
root is one of the two equal factors of the 
number. The nearer the trial divisor is to 
the square root, the more nearly are the 
divisor and quotient equal in this division. 

Let us assume that 6.8 is taken: 


6.47 


6.8)44.000 
40 8 


3 20 
2 72 


480 

476 
We now know that the square root is be- 
tween 6.8 and 6.47. Halfway between will 
be 6.635. We take 6.63, dropping the 5. 


6.634 
6.63)44.00 000 
39 78 

4 22 0 
3978 
23 20 
19 89 
3 310 
2 752 


558 
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Since we have carried the division to 
three decimal places, we are able to know 
the first two accurately. We have now: 


44 — 6.63 — 6.63. Hence we may say that 
V 44 = 6.63. 


The answer is now placed after the first 
statement of the example; it is convenient 
to have the calculation done, not as scratch 
work on waste paper, but neatly below the 
statement. This will enable the teacher to 
locate errors easily in pupils’ work on this 
model. 

3. A considerable amount of practice 
should be given, using numbers all the way 
up to 9999. It is probably most valuable 
to have half the numbers between 500 and 
2500. 

4. The tables are now extended by the 
addition of: 


Squares of two-place decimals from .05 to .95 
(e.g., .05, .15, .25, etc.) 

Squares of even hundreds and half-hundreds 
from 50 to 950 (e.g., 50, 100, 150, 200, etc.) 


The pupils are then asked to note the dif- 
ferences made by decimals in squaring, and 
those made by addition of zeros. It will be 
seen that whereas 5725 and .5? =—.25, 
.05? = .0025. Similarly, 9?=— 81, 90?= 
8100 or (9X 10)?— (81100) or = 
(92 & 107), and 900?— 810000 or (9X 
100)? = 81 & 10000) or = (9? < 1007). 

5. Applying this, the pupils, by simply 
noticing the number of decimal places or 
zeros corresponding to the square root of 
the number on which they are working, can 
extract the roots of even hundreds, even 
tens of thousands, and decimal fractions of 
two and four places. A _ considerable 
amount of drill is necessary if this is to be 
learned ; and it is open to doubt as to how 
far it is worth while to do more than use 
this as a means for making clear the prit- 
ciples involved for square roots of evel 
hundreds and two-place decimals. 
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6. The one-place and three-place deci- 
mals are the great stumbling blocks. Pu- 
pils will have to be shown that until an 
extra zero has been added, making them 
two-place or four-place decimals, they can- 
not be handled at all. In a similar way, 
even thousands will cause difficulty, since 
they will be mistaken for even hundreds. 
Such numbers as 9421 will be treated as 
942.1 by the less careful pupils. 

7. The last step is to make the pupil in- 
dependent of the tables. This is done by 
asking the pupils to attack a square-root 
example without tables, but relying upon 
their memory for the squares involved. For 
example, 55 may be given. Pupils will be 
asked to recall that 77—49 and 8? = 64, 
or possibly that 7.57 = 56.25. Should they 
be unable to do this, they may be encour- 
aged to do, as side sums upon the same 
paper, the necessary squarings to deter- 
mine the limits within which to choose 
their trial divisor. 

The following is a complete working of 
a square-root example at this stage. It in- 
volves more writing than the traditional 
method, but has the important advantage 
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of being done by a method that is both 
more logical and more easily remembered. 











V 444 = 21.07 Above 20 20 22 
Below 22. x 20 x 22 
400 44 
21.14 44 
21)444.00 21.077 484 
42 21.07)444.0000 
“OA 421 4 
21 22 60 
30 21 07 
21 1 5300 
00 1 4749 
84 15510 
= 14749 


It will be noticed that no attention has 
been paid to the matter of ‘‘perfect 
squares.’’ There is some saving of time 
in knowing them; nevertheless, the use of 
square root is so limited that it is prob- 
ably not worth while to bother with this 
aspect unless some special local reason de- 
cides in its favor. 


StepHen G. Ricu, 
Verona, N. J. 
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PROGRAM OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
VISORS IN ATLANTIC CITY 


President F. M. Unperwoop, District Superin- 
tendent, St. Louis Public Schools, presiding. 


Happon Haut, Rurtanp Room 
Tuesday, February 25, 9:30 A. M. 


Topic: The Third Yearbook, “Current Prob- 
lems of Supervisors” 
1. The Objectives of the Third Yearbook 
Committee 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Elementary Education, State 
of New York 
2. Supervisory Problems from the Teacher’s 
Viewpoint 
Maset E. Simpson, Director of Ele- 
mentary Grades and Kindergartens, 
Rochester, New York 
3. Supervisory Problems from the Super- 
visor’s Viewpoint 
VeELDA BamesBerGer, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Toledo, Ohio 
4. Further Studies in Supervision Needed 
Wriu1am H. Bourton, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago 


Wednesday, February 26, 9:30 A. M. 


Topic: Teaching and Supervision 
1. Teaching as an Applied Science 
Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago 
2. Teaching as a Fine Art 
Wituram C. Bactey, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
3. Basic Elements Common to All Good 
Supervision 
Mayse.tL G. Busx, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, State of Wisconsin 
4. The Organization of Supervision in Large 
City Systems 
ArrTHourR DonpiINEAU, Supervising Direc- 
tor of Instruction, Detroit Public Schools 


The annual luncheon will follow this pro. 
gram on Wednesday, February 26, at 12:30 
P.M., at the Hotel Morton. 


ADULT HONOR STUDENTS GO TO 
WASHINGTON 
We are indebted to Mrs. Eula A. Johns. 
ton, supervisor of rural schools in Hamilton 
County, Tennessee, for the following inter. 
esting account of activities in the field of 
adult education : 


In 1926, Hamilton County Board of Edu. 
cation added to its system a department of 
Adult Education and extended the work of the 
supervisor over a three months’ period of sum- 
mer school. The work was under the direction 
of the County Superintendent and fostered by 
a wise, far-seeing Board of Education, one will- 
ing to blaze the trail in Tennessee. 

The work was organized and about fifty 
students were enrolled. That summer those 
students, in about five schools, did some good 
work under capable teachers. Supervisor and 
teachers worked out suitable materials in bulle- 
tin form, plans were exchanged, and the work 
had what might have been termed a successful 
beginning. 

The summer of 1927 found a double enroll- 
ment and five additional schools. This was 
due largely to activity of those pupils who 
went out and advertised to their neighbors that 
the night school was a good thing and that they 
intended going as often as its doors were open. 
We found that these earnest students did more 
to increase the enrollment than any other 
agency. They came and saw, they came again 
and learned, and went out to bring in others 
because they wanted to share their blessings. 
This was repeated the third summer with still 
a greater enrollment in 1928. The enrollment, 
though a steady increase, did not represent the 
masses who should be availing themselves of this 
opportunity. The goal was to eliminate illiter- 
acy, but unless the illiterates could be persuaded 
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to come, this could not be realized. Teachers 
and supervisor together planned a campaign 
of enrollment before next school session should 
open. Cards were provided for house to house 
eanvass. The Parent-Teachers Association lent 
their support in making this canvass. Children 
carried home handbills which read, “Free books, 
free school, free trip to Washington.” The free 
school and books were a certainty but the free 
trip to Washington was a dream and the super- 
visor had faith to believe that this dream could 
be made to come true. It did come true, but 
this is a later part of the story. 

The result was a total enrollment of three 
hundred and fifty students in twenty-five 
schools. The pupils were between the ages of 
18 and 81. They worked hard all day and 
studied in these schools three nights a week. 
They may have been tired when their day’s 
work was done, but they were rested when they 
changed occupations for the evening. It was 
hard to get them to go home after the two hours’ 
work. They lingered for a little more instruc- 
tion until the teachers, out of consideration for 
them, insisted on their departure. They came 
on time, they worked hard, long precious mo- 
ments. Some of those who came could not 
read a word or could not sign their names; others 
knew little more; still others, while more ad- 
vanced, came because of special needs in their 
life situation. We taught grades one through 
six; most of them were in the first four grades, 
but they were encouraged to come because others 
were not ashamed to come. 


s 
of ‘it would be hard for those reading this 


account to imagine the embarrassment attending 
the situation of not being able to read and write, 
or not being able to sign one’s name. One is 
sensitive and retiring, and hesitates to acknowl- 
edge this handicap, but he knows it is a handi- 
cap. For this reason we found that when the 
school was open to others, he was more apt to 
come. If after he came he found a tactful, 
sympathetic teacher who made it easy for him, 
he would come again. His courage grew with 
this ambition and soon he did learn to over- 
come this handicap. Often in one season he 
read as many as three readers and in three les- 
sons learned to write his name. He was thereby 
made free and equal to those whom he had 
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envied all his life. With this knowledge he 
gained power and he remained to get more 
help, and he confided in others who came like- 
wise to be helped. 

The very definite goal as expressed by some 
of these is quoted in their own words: 

“T want to learn to read better, I am poor in 
spelling. I want to improve in both.” 

“T want to write my name and learn to read 
enough to vote.” 

“T need all the learning I can get to better 
support my family.” 

“T want to read and write letters.” 

“T am coming to encourage my husband to 
come.” 

“T want more arithmetic so I can help my 
boy.” 

“T want to be a better citizen.” 

“T want fo help my children get an education.” 

“T want to learn to read my Bible.” 

“T want to be a better farmer, accurate in 
business.” 

“T didn’t have a chance to attend school when 
I was a child and I want to help my little girl 
when she starts to school.” 

All summer the challenge for attendance was 
put before them in form of that “Free Trip to 
Washington.” At first it looked as if the whole 
three hundred fifty would qualify and the super- 
visor, who had offered it on faith, began to see 
trouble ahead. At each teachers’ meeting, a 
check was made. The second count told one 
hundred eighty-six eligibles. Again it was be- 
cause of the human interest in the story that 
the chairman of our board of education, Mrs. 
Harry R. Lacey, was able to go before the 
people of Chattanooga and get them to see what 
such a trip would mean in the lives of these 
people and to the citizenship of Hamilton 
County. The newspapers, civic clubs, citizens, 
all began to pour money into the fund. 

The result reads like a fairy tale. Sixty-four 
qualified on the last count and they had an 
absolutely free trip to Washington. Two days 
were never more profitably or more happily 
spent. They were entertained while in Wash- 
ington by the American Red Cross, and the com- 
mittee saw to it that nothing was missed. 

Those of us privileged to carry on this work 
are seeing already marked results and no house- 
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to-house canvass will be necessary for students 
next summer, for sixty-five men and women 
have pledged loyalty to the cause and are work- 
ing as Pioneer Honor Students of Hamilton 
County Adult School. 


THE RADIO AND THE SCHOOLS 

The Division of Rural Education, in asso- 
ciation with station WTIC, has been ecar- 
rying on an experimental program in music 
appreciation in the schools of Connecticut. 
Talks have also been given on such sub- 
jects as geography, nature study, and 
reading. The testimonies of many of the 
teachers who have taken part in the experi- 
ment have been secured. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that radio programs 
are worth while provided they are instruc- 
tive as well as entertaining, are presented 
in accordance with approved principles of 
education, supplement the curriculum, and 
are planned specifically for schools. It is 
pointed out that in all school broadcasts 
pupils should do preparatory work in order 
that the meaning of the programs may be 
fully grasped. At present such special 
occasions as Flag Day, Education Week, 
Book Week, Music Week, and the like are 
regarded as lending themselves best to 
these programs. 

The most serious obstacle in the way of 
schools using the radio appears to be that 
of finding time for programs. Courses of 
study at present are not sufficiently elastic. 
There is, moreover, at the present time a 
scarcity of receiving sets. This is espe- 
cially true in rural schools, in which radio 
programs would be particularly valuable. 
There is some doubt whether the schools 
should make extensive expenditures for 
radio sets until the quality of reception 
is more fully established. 


PRINCIPLES FOR THE SCHOOL PAPER 


The Monnier School of Detroit, Michigan, 
in company with a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of elementary schools throughout the 
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country, publishes a school paper called the 
Monnier Projector. Through the kindness 
of the principal, Mr. John S. Thomas, we 
are able to present the principles in ace. 
cordance with which the paper is managed. 


I. The purposes of the Projector shall be to 
A. Produce a school newspaper which is 
the product of the children of the 
school under the guidance and leader- 

ship of all teachers. 

B. Provide practical use and application 
of English training—to vitalize com- 
position work. 

C. Serve as a medium of expression for 
actual class work and to be considered 
as an integral part of the English teach- 
ing in the school. 

D. Help teach children to evaluate crit- 
ically the things they read in news- 
papers and periodicals. 

E. Serve as a medium of communication 
between school and community. 


II. The production of each issue will be intro- 
duced by 


A. A name which is to serve as the topic 
about which the material of the paper 
is to be built. 

B. Suggested list of composition subjects 
that may be written for the coming 
number. 

C. Suggestions for introducing the sub- 
jects to classes. 

D. A general plan for the coming issue 
to be presented during the first week 
of the four weeks’ period devoted to 
the production. 


III. The organization and procedure to be used 
follows: 
A. The newspaper is divided into divisions 
under the subject headings: 
1. General news and editorials. 
2. Storyland (composed of original 
stories and reviews). 
3. Health and Safety. 
4. Citizenship. 
5. Class Activities (mention of out- 
standing work). 








IV. 


Na 
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B. Each teacher who teaches composition 
should have the class work on at least 
one composition a month which will fit 
the subject of the next paper. 

1. All compositions submitted to teach- 
ers in charge of the paper must be 
correctly written. 

a. Compositions or articles may be 
corrected once only; if they are 
not right then, they will be re- 
jected. 

C. A permanent staff of children is 
selected, two from each of grades 4 
through 8. 

D. Children are to be encouraged to draw 
pictures and cartoons. 

1. These are to be submitted to Mrs. 
Harris. 

E. Articles may be written at home or out- 
side of regular classes. 

1. A contribution box will be kept in 
the Library. 

F. The promotion of sales and distribution 
will be handled by Mrs. Perry, with 
the assistance of a group of children. 

G. The paper is to contain no paid ad- 
vertising. 

H. Articles printed in the paper are to be 
1. For the pleasure and information of 

children who buy it. 

2. Informative to the parents through 
their children’s activity. 

3. Largely regular school work—not 
extra-curricular. 

4. In addition to school news, items 
of widespread community interest. 


IV. Children should examine the paper with the 

teacher for 

A. Articles that appeal to their particular 
grade. 

B. Use of articles as punctuation lessons. 

C. General interest of the issue. 

D. The teacher who distributes the paper 
should go over it with the class. 


INTERLOCHEN MUSIC CAMP 


Membership in the second year of the 
National High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, more than 
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doubled. There were 86 girls and 146 
boys in the camp in the summer of 1929. 
Every state in the Union except six, as well 
as the Territory of Hawaii, was represented 
in this group. A staff of 70 counsellors and 
members of the staff was in charge. It was 
possible to organize an orchestra of 210 
instruments, a band of 120, a capella choir 
of 80, and a harp ensemble of 15. Classes 
were maintained in conducting, in har- 
mony, in composition, and in methods. 

As a part of the regular activities, fre- 
quent concerts were given by orchestra, 
band, and chorus in the Interlochen Bowl, 
located within the camp and having a seat- 
ing capacity of 8000 people. Leisure hours 
were spent in swimming, boating, tennis, 
archery, baseball, hiking, dramaties, danc- 
ing, drawing, painting, and play-writing. 

Plans for the 1930 camp are under way. 
It is expected that the full quota of 300 
members will be reached. Instead of con- 
fining the choice of candidates to high 
school seniors, students in all classes will 
be eligible. This is in order that students 
may have an opportunity for more than 
one year’s training in the camp and also 
that they may take back to their own 
schools the spirit of the camp. 

The 1930 orchestra will be divided into 
two sections and will give several concerts. 
Section A will play in Atlantic City for the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association at its meeting 
during the last week in February. Section 
B will play in March for the Music Super- 
visors’ Conference in Chicago. Other con- 
certs will be given in Philadelphia, New 
York City, and Washington. 

Information as to membership in the 
orchestra may be obtained from Mr. Joseph 
E. Maddy, Box 386, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


From time to time since 1920, copies of a 
magazine called the Junior High School 
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Clearing House have been published, first 
in Sioux City, Iowa, and later in Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. This magazine has now 
been renamed the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House and will be pub- 
lished monthly from September to June 
of each year by the American Viewpoint 
Society, Incorporated, whose business ad- 
dress is 883 Broadway, Albany, New York. 
The chairman of the board of editors is 
Professor Philip W. L. Cox and the Man- 
aging Editor is Dorothy I. Mulgrave, both 
of New York University. 

The policy of devoting each issue of the 
journal to a particular topic has been 
adopted and a schedule for two years in 
advance laid out. Among the headings 
are: Curricular Innovations, Small High 
Schools, Buildings and Equipment, Student 
Life, Classroom Procedures, Records and 
Reports, and Natural Science. Each num- 
ber will be in charge of a special committee 
made up principally of members of the 
board of associate editors. Thus the first 
number, on ‘‘The Secondary School and 
Articulation,’’ has been edited by Miss 
Mulgrave with the assistance of Professor 
Cox, Professor Glass, Mr. Hawley, Mr. 
Long, and Mr, Van Cott. 

The initial issue is a neatly printed maga- 
zine of sixty-four pages in 11-point type, 
arranged with two columns to the page. 
In addition to the leading articles there are 
a few book reviews as well as a series of 
editorials. The venture seems to be well 
calculated to interest large numbers of 
workers in the secondary school. 


TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


For some years, according to Superin- 
tendent Cody of Detroit, an association 
known as the Pathfinders of America has 
been functioning in the schools of that city 
as an auxiliary agency. The Pathfinders, 
Mr. Cody says, have worked out a very 
definite system of instruction in moral 
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training and have induced a number of men 
and women to devote their entire time to 
lecturing and to discussing with groups of 
children questions of morals, ethics, and 
right living. These representatives visit 
the schools once a month and are allotted 
a period of thirty to forty minutes in 
which to pursue their work. They use the 
direct method and try to analyze and inter. 
pret actual life situations. They aim to 
develop ideals and attempt to crystallize 
these into definite slogans and maxims. 
Those who have observed the work re. 
port that the pupils seemed to give close 
attention to these discussions, and readily 
responded by giving from their own ex- 
periences illustrations of the principles that 
were under consideration. Incidents from 
the lives of noted men and women, as well 
as from the lives of the children them- 
selves, are employed for illustration. In 
general the procedure is said to be similar 
to the socialized classroom method now 
followed in modern schools. 
Among the topics considered are: truth, 
cause and effect, habits, mastership and 
self-control, our value to society, service, 
and codperation. Misunderstanding is 
shown to be the cause of unrest, misery, 
and discord. Stress is placed on sports- 
manship, with its implication of respect for 
and obedience to law, regard for one’s fel- 
lows, consideration for the rights of others, 
and ability to see a situation from many 
different angles. It is believed that boys 
and girls who learn these things in school 
are being equipped to play the game of 
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life fairly. 

In many Detroit schools Pathfinder Clubs 
have been organized. Both principals and 
teachers speak with enthusiasm of the value 
of these clubs. Information concerning the 


Pathfinders of America and the periodical, §; 


Human Relations, can be obtained from its 


headquarters, the Lincoln Building, De 


troit, Michigan. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
MOTION PICTURES 
After a host of blundering, prejudiced, 
and unscientific experiments to determine 
the value of motion pictures in instruction, 
itis most refreshing to find at last a report 
of a sound, scientific study of the problem.’ 


-§The extensive experimentation conducted 


by Wood and Freeman in codperation with 
the Eastman Kodak Company was carried 
on in twelve different cities widely distri- 
buted throughout the United States, and 
involved the participation of nearly 11,000 
children in grades four through nine, and 
almost two hundred teachers. The authors’ 
report of their work describes in satisfac- 
tory detail the methods used in the experi- 
ments, the statistical treatment of the re- 
sults, and reasonable conclusions from the 
study. 

The experimental procedure in general 
was the matched group method, the X or 
experimental group using motion pictures 
and the C or control group using only such 
visual aids as still pictures, models, and the 
like. Syllabi for instruction over a period 


-fof ten weeks in the subject of geography 


and general science were constructed and 
given to both X and C groups as the basis 
for teaching in these studies. The instruc- 
tion in both groups was alike except for the 





introduction of motion picture study in the 
work of the X group. Time elements were 
tarefully controlled. 

Several kinds of examinations were used 
lo test results, some of the objective type 
and some of the essay type. Without go- 
ing into the technical details of the treat- 
ment of results, one can safely say that in 
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almost every case statistically significant 
differences in favor of the experimental or 
motion picture group were found. Many 
results which cannot be accurately meas- 
ured and which favored the same group are 
reported as observed by the teachers. 

It may be said with some justice that 
the experimenters have proved the educa- 
tionally obvious. If all kinds of pictures, 
which are merely a form of vicarious ex- 
perience, were not of some value in instruc- 
tion, then most of our theories in modern 
education regarding the worth of experi- 
ence in learning would have to be discarded. 
The value of the book, however, lies in its 
proof of the significant and important 
value of the film in teaching. 

It is to be hoped that this experiment 
may be taken by the educational world as 


- reasonably conclusive evidence that motion 


pictures help in instruction. If this be 
conceded, the ground is cleared for the 
very necessary and important research in 
methods of using pictures, in the functions 
and use of titles in films, in the compara- 
tive values of different sorts of scenes, and 
in a host of other problems which confront 
both the teacher in the classroom and the 
maker of educational motion pictures, and 
which must be settled if the greatest value 
of films is to be realized. 
Epwin H. REEDER. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Objective tests, although originally de- 
vised by psychologists, have commonly been 
considered as falling outside the limits of 
educational psychology in the strict sense. 


Motion Pictures in the Classroom. By Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, 1929, 
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Professor Pintner takes the ground that 
they are an integral part of that subject 
and in his treatment has woven them into 
the body of the text.2 In general he follows 
the example set by Thorndike and includes 
only those topics that have to do specifi- 
cally with education. 

His book is divided into two main parts, 
headed ‘‘ Original Nature’’ and ‘‘ The Modi- 
fication of Original Nature’’ respectively. 
Of the six chapters in Part I, three are de- 
voted to measurements of intellectual and 
non-intellectual traits. Part II includes 
two chapters on educational tests and one 
on new-type examinations. Thus about 
one-third of the book is concerned with 
tests and their uses. A very short chapter 
suffices for the exposition of the laws of 
learning; a longer one gives very practical 
advice on how to study. Free use is made 
of graphs, tables, and other means of illus- 
tration; true-false exercises are provided 
for the various chapters; the references are 
grouped under two heads, readings strongly 
advised for all students and sources for 
advanced study. 

This work as a whole embodies a distinct 
conception as to what an introductory 
course in educational psychology should 
comprise. It is simply organized and 
clearly written. No doubt many instruc- 
tors will find it to their liking as a text 
for class use. 

Professor Pyle has revised and enlarged 
his well-known Psychology of Learning.® 
This is intended for advanced students and, 
therefore, stresses experimentation and 
reports the results of scientific studies so 
far made in this field. Tests are not dealt 
with, though there is a short chapter on 
statistics. Brief mention is made of the 
psychology of special subjects, which would 


2 Educational Psychology:An Introductory Teat. 
3 The Psychology of Learning. Revised edition. By William H. Pyle. 


* Human Behavior. 
Company, 1929. 


Revised edition. 


By William ©. Bagley and Stephen 8. Colvin. 
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seem to lie outside of the field the author 
is attempting to cover. An outstanding 
feature of the book is the printing in black 
type of somewhat over a hundred funda. 
mental principles, each of which is ana. 
lyzed into subordinate truths. Whether the 
student could actually arrive at these or 
verify them for himself by means of the 
directions for study with which he is fur. 
nished appears doubtful. In advanced 
classes, where they could be debated, these 
principles would lend themselves to dis. 
cussion but certainly should not be accepted 
without proper verification. 

Another recent revision is that of Human 
Behavior,* by Professor Bagley and the 
late Professor Colvin. This has been ac- 
complished with the help of Miss Marion 
E. MacDonald, who was Professor Col- 
vin’s assistant. In the new edition much 
is included that was not available when the 
book was first issued in 1913. Thus an 
introductory chapter on ‘‘ consciousness’ is 
followed by later chapters on ‘‘native ten- 
dencies,’’ on the nervous system, on in- 
dividual differences, and on measurement. 
The style is direct and care has been taken 
to define all technical terms in a series of 
short glossaries appended to the chapters. 
The bibliographies refer to recent books. 

Whether a text for beginners in educa- 
tional psychology should cover so wide a 
range of topics is open to question. Prob- 
ably the tradition of the normal schools 
demands them and a book that omitted too 
large a number of the topics heretofore 
usually included would stand small chance 
of acceptance. 

Professor Symonds seeks to take the mys- 
tery out of character education by explain- 
ing in psychological terms the nature of 


human conduct.5 This he finds to be esset- 

By Rudolf Pintner. Henry Holt and Co., 1929. 
Warwick and York, 1928. 

Maemillan 


5 The Nature of Conduct. By Percival M. Symonds. Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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tially a matter of habit formation and hence 
the laws of learning govern. Conduct he 
divides into three types of stimulus-re- 


‘Esponse groups, namely, muscular, verbal, 


and visceral. How far these can be influ- 
enced by abstract ideals is doubtful. In 
general we must depend upon setting up 
specific situations and cultivating appro- 
priate specific responses. The author points 
out a number of misconceptions as to the 
nature of conduct, as, for example, that 
reasoning about conduct necessarily influ- 
ences it. The book as a whole appears to 
give but little support to those who favor 
a systematic and formal course in conduct. 

Professor Bode plays once more his con- 
genial réle of critic. After reviewing the 
earlier views of mind, which led to the 


“B theory of formal discipline and of apper- 


ception, he comes to physiological psychol- 
ogy, behaviorism, and learning as described 
by Thorndike. These conceptions he finds 
also inadequate and argues for acceptance 
of the notion of an active organism, pur- 
posive behavior, modification of stimulus 
as well as response to it, set forth many 
years ago by Dewey in his ‘‘ Exposition of 
the Reflex Arc’’ and recently by the ex- 
ponents of the Gestalt or ‘‘configuration’’ 
theory. Since it is the teaching of Thorn- 
dike that is now most widely followed, it 
is that teaching which the author is eager 
to correct. He sets about this in his usual 
genial fashion and appears to make a case. 
He admits that the conduction unit of 
Thorndike goes some way to meet the dif- 
fieulty with which he is concerned. He 
fails to recognize at its full value, however, 
Thorndike’s warning to the effect that a 
response to a stimulus is not a one to one 
connection like a key fitting into a lock. 
An attempt to show the inadequacy of 
Thorndike’s analysis has already been made 


*Conflicting Psychologies of Learning. By Boyd H. Bode. 
"The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. By William S. Gray and Ruth Monroe. 


Co., 1929, 
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by a student working under Professor 
Bode’s direction. The matter is now pre- 
sented in a larger setting and with a more 
positive view concerning the alternative. 
This is probably the most successful at- 
tempt so far made to show the value of the 
Gestalt psychology for education. 


ADULT READING 


To the list of a half-dozen or more vol- 
umes concerned with various aspects of 
adult education that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and American Association for Adult 
Education has sponsored is now added one 
devoted to adult reading interests and 
habits.7 One of the authors is a professor 
of education and the other a librarian. Be- 
tween them they have gathered together an 
imposing amount of material. No less than 
seventy-three tables containing data on this 
subject are presented. 

The book is made up largely of a survey 
of the facts or alleged facts now available. 
Obviously data drawn from so many and 
such miscellaneous sources must vary 
widely in accuracy and significance. Just 
how much importance to attach to the va- 
rious investigations reported the reader 
must mainly decide for himself. This was 
no doubt inevitable but it robs the volume 
of some of the value that would otherwise 
attach to it. 

Arguing that what adults read and how 
much of it are determined largely by edu- 
cation in childhood and youth, the authors 
present several studies of children’s inter- 
ests in reading. They also state briefly the 
problem of influencing children’s reading 
and urge the importance of a more general 
and more persistent effort to improve it. 

A touch of the dramatic is given to the 
treatment by the inclusion of intensive 
case studies made by personal interview. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1929. 
Maemillan 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
JOHN DEWEY 


The seventieth birthday of Professor 
John Dewey was celebrated with appro- 
priate programs at Columbia University 
and a luncheon at the Hotel Astor, attended 
by several hundred people. Two of the ad- 
dresses included in the program at Teach- 
ers College appear in School and Society 
for November 23. Dr. Newlon, Director 
of the Lincoln School, spoke on ‘‘John 
Dewey’s Influence in the Schools.’’ In 
the course of the discussion of the changes 
that have come about in education in the 
past thirty years, he laid down four princi- 
ples, as follows: (1) Dewey focused the 
attention of teachers on the nature and 
needs of the child; (2) he made clear that 
education is the process of experiencing; 
(3) he harmonized interest and effort; (4) 
he set up the ideal of the school as a social 
institution. These principles have influ- 
enced schools in the making of courses of 
study, in their experiments with method, 
in the development of a spirit of freedom, 
and in their program of moral education. 
Administration and supervision likewise 
have responded to the influence of these 
ideals ; buildings and equipment have been 
adjusted to the new educational program; 
and codperation by the home and school 
has made great advance. 

Dr. Kandel of the International Institute 
took for his theme, ‘‘The Influence of 
Dewey Abroad.’’ He stated that condi- 
tions in Europe were such as to make the 
introduction of new ideas in education diffi- 
cult until recently. Now education has 
everywhere reached a fork in the road. 
The tendency is away from strict centrali- 
zation, definitely prescribed methods and 
courses of study. There is a movement 
for greater freedom and recognition of the 
teacher as an educational scientist rather 
than as a mere craftsman. Similarity be- 
tween these tendencies and Dewey’s edu- 
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cational philosophy is easily seen. Precisely 
how far they are due to that philoso. 
phy, is not so easy to see. It is at all 
events clear that at the present time there 
is rapidly increasing interest in Dewey’s 
work. Educational reform in Russia can 
be traced directly to it and there is almost 
equally direct connection in the case of 
Mexico, Turkey, and China. The pres. 
ence each year in Teachers College of sey- 
eral hundred students from foreign lands, 
all of whom come in contact with the Dewey 
philosophy, will unquestionably result in a 
greater extension of its influence in the 
future. 


FUNDAMENTAL ANALYSES OF METHODS 


Professor E. L. Thorndike contributes to 
Elementary School Journal for November 
a note on variations in teaching method 
and the failure of their exponents to make 
complete analyses. He cites as examples of 
this, methods in arithmetic by Grube and 
Speer, in reading by Ward, and in foreign 
languages by Gouin. Even so sound a 
principle as that of the specific quality of 
learning may be misapplied if we do not 
bear in mind the value of general terms or 
rules that may enable the learner to iden- 
tify situations that might not otherwise 
be recognized as similar. The author con- 
cludes that ‘‘wholesale acceptance or re- 
jection of any procedure is risky as a 
method of teaching.’’ .. . ‘‘We may ex- 
pect that in the future better analyses of 
just what happens in concrete uses of given 
methods of teaching will enable us to keep 
the good features of each without its de- 
fects and excesses.”’ 


STRATEGIC POSITION OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


That the kindergarten affords oppor- 
tunities which no later grade can claim 
either in degree or in kind is the contention 
of Professor Hill and Miss Langdon of 
Teachers College. In the Pennsylvania 
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School Journal for November they point 
out that the kindergarten receives children 
at an earlier and more formative period 
than other grades, that it has the oppor- 
tunity of giving children their first impres- 
sions of the world and life outside of the 
home, and that it has an opportunity for a 
dose, intimate contact with parents by 
reason of the child’s dependence, which de- 
creases with each succeeding year. The 
authors point out that if full advantage is 
to be taken of these opportunities, kinder- 
gartners must recognize them and should 
seek the most thorough scientific training 
possible in preparation for their task. 


THE GOAL OF EDUCATION 


Professor Horne of New York University 
finds in the concept of complete living the 
most satisfactory notion of the goal of 
education. A brief address on this theme, 
broadcast over station WOR on November 
first, is reproduced in the Bulletin of High 
Points of the New York City schools for 
November. After referring briefly to the 
inadequacy of Spencer’s conception of edu- 
cation as preparation for complete living, 
Professor Horne declares that the right sort 
of education is itself complete living. This 
he finds to be made up of seven intimately 
related phases, which he distinguishes as 
follows: the physical, the intellectual, the 
moral, the esthetic, the social, the voca- 
tional, and the spiritual. This seven-fold 
view of the purpose of education he pre- 
sents as a test for completeness of living in 
personal life, school life, and American 
society : 


1. To be well and miss disease. 

2. To know the truth and avoid error. 

3. To will the good and eschew evil. 

4. To live the beautiful and reject the ugly. 

5. To be a friend of man and oppose all in- 
justice. 

6. To be an economic producer, and not a social 
parasite. 
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7. And so, to know, love, and serve God and to 
oppose as a menace to mankind materialism 
in all its forms. 


THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


Teachers entering a school system should 
have the opportunity of observing in the 
best schools. How this is provided for in 
Seattle is explained by Miss Helen M. 
Reynolds, supervisor of kindergarten- 
primary grades, in School Executives 
Magazine for November. The Summit 
School in Seattle is used as a demonstra- 
tion school; located near the center of the 
city, it is readily accessible. The staff has 
been carefully selected and many of the 
members have taken leaves of absence and 
made special preparation for the work. 
Demonstrations are held in the morning, 
beginning in October, as soon as the work 
of the school is well organized. Two or 
three demonstrations are given each week. 
In the earlier part of the year these are 
attended by the new teachers and later by 
principals and teachers from various 
schools on request. One or more super- 
visors attend and each demonstration is 
followed by an educational conference con- 
tinuing from thirty to forty minutes. Fre- 
quently stenographic reports are taken of 
these conferences and sent to all those who 
participated. The demonstration school 
provides a special laboratory for the study 
of the changing educational programs of 
the schools. It welcomes representatives 
from other parts of the country and from 
abroad, and it serves in general to interpret 
to the schools of the city the educational 
policies of the administrative staff. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYTIME 


Child Study for December is given over 
largely to articles dealing with the child’s 
leisure time. Miss Franklin shows how 
Saturday and Sunday may be either an 
asset or a liability, depending upon what 
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sort of opportunity for healthful play is 
afforded. Mr. Bowman discusses the prob- 
lems of the city child. He feels that neigh- 
borhood contacts are far more important 
than they are ordinarily understood to be. 
In fact it is these contacts that are largely 
responsible for the development of the 
child’s notion of the social world. Mr. 
Fagan is also concerned with the problem 
of the city child and gives special atten- 
tion to the motion picture theatre. He 
thinks it the most universal lure in child 
life today. Parents must be alert to what 
their children are seeing. Miss Hutchins 
gives an account of how the Ethical Culture 
School takes an active part in the planning 
of week-end activities for children. Play- 
grounds are kept open, with directors in 
charge. 

From the news columns in this number 
we learn that the Child Study Association 
has recently formed a new committee to 
deal with the leisure activities of children. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The Junior High School and Its Curricu- 
lum. By Philip W. L. Cox. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 474. 

Art in the Elementary School. By Mar- 
garet E. Mathias. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 108. Illus. 

Writing for Print. Revised edition. By 
Henry F. Harrington and Evaline Har- 
rington. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1929. Pp. 312. Illus. 

Five Comedies. The Arden Shakespeare. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1929. Pp. 
1018. 

The Open Door: Second Reader. By Elma 
A. Neal and Ollie P. Storm. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1929. Pp. 174. Illus. 
$.76. 

Kindergarten-Primary Activities Based on 
Community Life. By Lucy W. Clouser 
and Chloe E. Millikan. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. 307. Illus. $1.50. 
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